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HE valuable article by James Johonnot 
is in type and will appear next week. 
Read carefully what Dr. Brooks says. 

It will pay. “Earthquakes” under “Table 
Talk,” gives much valuable information for 
a school talk. Letters are abridged this 
week to make room for “The Moon, Plan- 
ets, and Stars in September.” We havea 
valuable article by Dr. Mac Vicar of To- 
ronto in type, and another by Dr. Bearce, 
of Brooklyn on “ Penmanship;” and a host 
of other good things in store waiting to 
see the light. 





QUESTION. 
“Politeness, How can it be secured from pupils?” 
Teachers, let us hear from at least a thousand of you on 
this subject. 





|! is the spirit of a man that makes him what he 
is, not what he puts on as an outside show. Right 
down in the very centre and core of the heart is 


polite to a poor boy as to a rich nabob—that is, if he 
has the true spirit of a man in him. A boy wassent 
to a principal for correction, but a visitor engaged 
his attention, and he went away into another part 
of the building. By and by he came back and 
found the little culprit standing there, still patiently 
waiting for his punishment. The principal at once 
politely apologized to the boy for his neglect in 
keeping him standing so long, and at once com- 
menced in the kindest manner possible to inquire 
into the nature of the offence. Said a visitor, ‘That 
man has a good heart,” and he has. There is no 
doubt of it. A teacher who is all honey and oil to 
a visitor, and vinegar and vitriol to his pupils, has 
none of the spirit of true manhood in him. 





(THE bondage of the teacher consists in :— 

The low appreciation of the people concerning 
the professional value of what he has to do ; in 
other words, a conceit among thousands that they 
know as much about teaching as he does. 

His forced subserviency to Boards who do not 
understand his work. 

Insecure tenure of office. 

Want of professional comity among his associ- 
ates. 

No pension after he is worn out through a long 
period of service. 

Poor pay. 

The peculiar wearing nature of his work ; often de- 
stroying the nervous system. 

Repeated re-examination. 

In many places a want of social recognition. 

Want of freedom in using methods and adapting 
subjects to the needs of pupils. 

Want of trust on the part of those in authority 
over him, leading them repeatedly to examine his 
work and prescribe the questions he shall ask. 
{Unequal and unjust differences in salaries paid 
for doing the same kind of work. 

The poor opinion the world generally has of his 


business qualifications. 
66 WE have lost the battle,” said Napoleon, 
. “ but,” drawing his watch from his pocket, 
“it is only 2 o'clock, and we have time to fight and 
win another,” and the sun went down ona victorius 
army. Last year may have been a losing one, but 
there is time now to commence again. Victory may 
be ours before the sun goes down on the last day of 
the school year now commencing. Take courage 
and begin another fight. 








‘THs country in the best place in the world for 

poor men and women. Rich men can get along 
anywhere, but poor men cannot. Nowhere else will 
honest industry sooner give a man a hundred dollars 
in the savings bank, or make him the owner of a few 
acres of land and a comfortable house in the coun- 
try. Nowhere else has the humblest citizen so good 
a chance of rising to the highest post in the coun- 
try. These facts should be taught in every school- 
room ; they will inspire confidence and affection for 
our own land. 


PROFESSOR SUMNER says: “ The doctor, the 

lawyer, the teacher, the clergyman, and the 
editor,—each makes a commodity for himself just as 
much as the handicraftsman does.” This is a fact, 
just now important to be considered. There is a 
feeling that the industrial class includes only those 
engaged in some manual employment. Brain work- 
ers are entitled to as much protection as hand work- 
ers, and they as truly belong to the producing 
classes. There isa tendency to deify manual work, 
as though it were possible for the hand to move 
without a brain back of it. Thought is the world’s 








where the true spirit lives. A true man is just as 


‘THIN KING is the most profitable business a hu- 

man being can engage in. Thousands of for- 
tunes are annually made by it. Want of thought 
makes the slave, but a thinking man cannot be a 
slave. We are all servants, but ony the unthink- 
ing herd are slaves. A few years ago a man was 
compelled to go to work ; he also went to thinking 
and invented a mop that has made himself rich. A 
Yale College graduate, ten years ago, went to Chi- 
cago, and set himself up in business by thinking. 
He is now worth half amillion. Thinking men and 
women are the world’s rulers. Thinking is the 
grandest subject that can be introduced into a 
course of study ; repetition is the poorest. 





How to earn one's living is the most practical sub- 
ject that can be taught ina school. There are 
thousands of girls who cannot tell how they can 
earn a cent after they have “finished their educa- 
tion.” Very few parents leave their children money 
enough to support them without labor. Ninety- 
nine per cent. of our young men and women must 
work or starve. What can they do? What can 
the average girl do that will bring in money enough 
to enable her to live in comparative independence ? 
Take away teaching, housework, nursing, and, per- 
haps, type-writing, clerking, and book-keeping, 
what is left? This is an important question, the 
answer to which is affecting, and will affect the 
vital interests of thousands of human beings. 


W 4GES are low enough in this country, but in 

Europe they are much less, A recent visitor 
to London found a room below the pavement where 
fifteen persons lived by making match-boxes. The 
wholesale dealer furnishes the wood and paper out 
of which the boxes are made. The makers provide 
their own paste and the string with which the 
bundles of boxes are tied up. For making twelve 
dozen boxes a manor a woman gets two and a- 
quarter pence, or about four cents. By working 
fourteen hours a day a mother and daughter can 
together earn nearly six shillings a week, or abouta 
dollar and a-half. 








6 Ne labor movement is deep and strong, and no 

party will succeed in winning the votes of the 
workingman that does not set itself to the task of 
remedying his wrongs. The question has entered 
politics and will remain there until some legislative 
settlement has been reached. 

But are not teachers working men and working 
women? Have they not wrongs equally as great as 
engineers, miners, street-car drivers, and carpen- 
ters? Their wages are often unjustly cut down. 
They are frequently dismissed for trivial reasons, 
and all their lives long are in bondage to Boards, 
committee men, and trustees. Why don't they 
strike or form political alliances like their brother 
laborers. These questions are pertinent just now. 


“? 


Me WILLIAM MORRIS, of England, condemns 
ey emphatically the competitive syetem of edu- 
cation, likening cramming to stuffing a turkey up to 
the point of suitability for eating. The increase of 
their leisure is the main point he would insist upon 
as a necessary preliminary to the wider spread of 
education among the masses. There are many who 
will say that Mr. Morris doesn't know what he is 
talking about, but we firmly believe he does, and 
that his ideas are not only sound, but if generally 
adopted would greatly increase the efficiency of our 
schools. 








GAD Carlyle’s faithful friend, John Sterling: 
‘‘The worst education which teaches seif-denial 
is better than the best which teaches everything 





propelling power. 


else and not that.” 
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MARKS OF THE NEW EDUCATION. 


—_—— 


The more reverent feeling towards God isa certain 
mark of the new education. Not that there is more 
Bible reading by the better race of teachers now arising, 
or that the pupils learn more Bible verses; but that there 
is a better morality governing the relation of teacher 
and pupil, and more reference to God and the principles 
of his government. This will end in a reaction in time, 
and the Bible be brought back into the school-room. 
Honest Shakespeare is there to teach the highest forms of 
poetry, the Bible will be there to teach the highest forms 
of morality. There is more of the spirit of Jesus in the 
new education than in the old education. There is a 
search for the foundation principles, and an application 
of them. The teacher becomes the servant of the child 
rather than his master. ‘‘ As you see me helpful and 
kind to you, so must you be helpful and kind to others; 
in this way you will please your Creator,” are the words 
of the teacher actuated by the spirit that breathes in the 
new education. 

It is true that the new education does not exist in per- 
fection in any one school; but its main features have 
been sketched above. It does not mean teaching spell- 
ing in any particular way, or the use of the blackboard. 
It seeks to find the ways in which the child naturally 
learns—that is the psychological laws that lie under- 
neath, and to act in accordance with them. The me- 
thods of Froebel and Pestalozzi are studied because these 
men were great men. But the search is for principles of 
education rather than methods. 

No man can learn the new education; he may learn 
new methods, and practicing them think he has become 
a new man in education. Let him remember the words 
of Jesus, ‘‘ Ye must be born again.” The first question, 
the teacher must ask himself, as David P. Page well says, 
is, ‘Of what spiritam1.” ‘What ismy purpose in life 
that I should teach one who is ignorant.” The new edu- 


cation will spread as fast as there are men and women:[ 


to be found who joy to see the mental and normal 
advancement of others; and it-will spread no faster. 

There has been teaching cf the new education sort in 
many school-rooms; some have discovered one principle 
and some another; but there never was a time when 
there was so much teaching done in accordance with, 
educational principles since the time of Pestalozzi and 
Froebel as now. But much remains to be discovered; our} 
education is yet crude; we are in the twilight. Courage 
is needed; humility is needed; earnestness is needed; a 
close study of the child is needed. 





AN INCOMPREHENSIBLE DOCTRINE. 





It is past all comprehension that in this whole civilized 
world could be found even half a dozen sane men, who 
would advocate the doctrines of the anarchists, that the 
holding of real estate is a crime, that the police force 
should be dismissed, that capital should not be suffered 
to accumulate, and that every thing should be reduced 
to social, financial, and personal equality. The wonder 
of wonders, is that these anarchists propose to bring 
about this state of things by brute force. 

The doctrine of forced equality is so utterly repugnant 
te all our instincts, all our education, all the Christianity 
of the world, and all the foundation principles of order 
and security, that it is impossible to even think of it with 
toleration. We can only be thankful that such senti- 
ments wese not born on our shores; all lawful means 
should be used to extirpate the last vestige of such 
abominable teachings from our land as repugnant to us. 
It is as though some vile brood of poisonous reptiles had 
been imported and let loose in our country. ‘ Extermin- 
ate them!” would be the universal demand ; and they 
would be exterminated. 

Extermination does not mean death, except after due 
process of law, but it does mean that we cannot be a re- 
fuge for all the vile brood of outcasts the world can pro- 
duce. Law abiding citizens we welcome, but law break- 
ers and destroyers we do not want. We are all foreign- 
ers. Our land is but a few years old, but we law-abiding. 
God-fearing foreigners, who have come here to forget 
that we ever were Scotch, Italians, Germans, or Poles, 
we only remember now that we are Americans, loyal to 
the principles our ancestors here and in Europe fought 
and died to give tous. Those principles we*propose to 
keep. 





Ir cost a young manof “moderate” wants at Har- 
vard $812 a year. Forty out of a class of two hundred 
and fifty spend all the way from $1,500 ‘to $5,000.5 


ADVICE. 





The cheapest thing in the world is advice. Dirt in New 
York ¢ity costs more. How many times we read such 
paragraphs as these: 


‘*Remember your opportunities. They are great. Take 
them while in your way, and do all in your power to 
make yourself useful.” 


‘* Your are a teacher! Vastisyour influence, At pre- 
sent you may not be paid or respected as you could 
wish, but a better time is coming. When you have been 
in your grave for years, your pupils will visit the ceme- 
tary where your dust shall repose, and drop a silent tear 
over your remains. Will not that repay you for years of 
unrequited toil ?” 

We could easily fill this page with examples of this 
sort of nonsense. As a general thing advice is given to 
thankless receivers. A good principle, a word of help, a 
sympathizing interest in actual trouble, and material aid 
is far more valued than advice or exhortations. Help is 
what a drowning man wants, not advice. Suppose a 
clergyman should stop and read a sermon to a starving 
woman in one of our tenement houses. She would cry 
out, ‘‘ Food!” ‘Give me something to eat, quick, or I 
shall die!” A boy wants a place ; instead, a man comes 
along who says, ‘‘ My son, consider the dignity of labor. 
What would the world have been without it ? What would 
it be to-day ? Go to work! By the sweat of your face shall 
you earn the nourishment of your body.” ‘‘ Yes,” says 
the boy, ‘‘ that’s just it, give me a job.” 

‘* My son,” says the clergyman, ‘‘my work is not to 
provide you with labor, but to exhort you to be diligent 
in the use of the means within your reach.” 

Such clergymen are rare, we admit, but there are 
plenty of men with just such spirits. How often do we 
hear the remark, ‘‘I tell you what I would do if I were 
in his place.” No man knows what he would doif he 
‘were in another’s place; all he knows is what he does in 
his own place. 

Human nature 1s self-conceited, and as there is a great 
amount of human nature in this world, there is a great 
amount of self-conceit in it. This essay teaches us to 
help others and keep still about it, to preach all ser- 
mons to ourselves, and hold our tongues in the presence 
of thoce we see fit to help. . If we can’t help, keep still; 
if we can help, help, but keep still all the same; at least 
don’t advise. 





A man has made a great discovery. It is this: Thun- 
der kills, not lightning. It will revolutionize the whole 
subject of educational work and be a very God-send to 
certain educational declaimers, whose whole stock in 
trade is thunder and smoke, rather than lightning and 
light. 

But another man comes along who claims that he has 
discovered three facts. Thunder kills some people, 
lightning kills some, and thunder and lightning others, 
There is truth somewhere within these statements. For 
our part we believe in lightning, when effective work is 
needed ;—good, sharp, educational lightning that splits 
up and tears apart antiquated humbugs and fossilzed 
lies, and clears the ground for a full crop of fresh truth, 
We are living in a day when this lightning is likely to 
strike anywhere. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Ohio Educational Journal 
heard at Topeka the frequent exclamation, ‘‘ If you were 
compelled to choose between the National and the Ohio 
Associations, you would choose the Ohio, would you not? 
A question always answered in the affirmative.” Because 
it was a leading question, expecting the answer, Yes. It 
wouldn't have been polite to have said ‘‘ No.” 





A PETITION signed by two thousand teachers of Phila- 
delphia was presented to the Board of Education of that 
city asking for an increase of 25 per cent. in their sala- 
ries. It states that ‘‘San Francisco pays her teachers 
on an average 89 9-10 per cent. ; Boston, 80 3-5 per cent. ; 
New York, 37 1-10 per cent.; and Chicago, 36 4-5 per 
cent, more than Philadelphia. 


MASSACHUSETTS now has a law which provides that 
the school committee of any city or town may elect their 
teachers to serve for a term of years, or during good be- 
havior. Thisis good. Now let the word ‘‘may” be 
changed to ‘ shall” and the law will be excellent. 








It is proposed to celebrate the centennial anniversary 
of the formation of the government under the constitu- 
tion, and the four-hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of America in 1492. 








THE questions on grammar, prepared by the Indiana 
State Board last June, contain nine questions not one 
requiring the writing of two connected sentences. The 
questions on reading, history, arithmetic, and geography 
are more sensible. 





WE are glad to note that public opinion is sometimes 
heeded by Boards of Education. An illustration of this 
comes from Illinois. J. W. Heninger, of the Blooming- 
ton high school, was re-elected, at his former salary. 
The Board of Education manifested some opposition to 
his re-election, but the community took the matter in 
hand and indicated so strong a desire for his retention 
that he was finally re-appointed. Good! 





WILL some one tell us in what kind of business an ex- 
ample like the following would be likely to occur : 


12 1-2 378 
x 
41 2-3 6 1-5 








STEELE MACKAYE, the theatrical manager, has his own 
ideas about how to bring upchildren. Recently, ina 
conversation with a gentleman, he said : ‘‘I never whip 
my boys. I do not think that a father is justified in us- 
ing force to train his children. When any of my boys 
are disobedient I make them whip me. They feel that 
much more than if I punish them. Recently I over- 
heard two of my boys quarrelling, and one said to the 
other: ‘“‘If you don’t stop that, dad will make you lick 
him,” 





Dr. Withers-Moore has been telling the British Medical 
Society that our education is a bad thing for women. It 
hurts.their nerves, breaks down their physical organi- 
zation, and leads them to do things for themselves, and 
‘* knocks all the old ideas of chivalry into a cocked hat.” 
Now Dr. Withers-Moore doubtless means well enough in 
his way, but he doesn’t know what he is talking about; 
he doesn’t understand woman. There is some danger to 
be apprehended from an over-dressed woman, but never 
you fear, Dr. Withers-Moore, never you fear any harm 
will ever come to you or your remotest posterity from 
an educated woman. 





OnE of the most hopeful signs of the real advance in 
educational thought is the establishment of new normal 
schools, and it is gratifying to note the movement in the 
central states in this direction. Illinois has two ; she 
should have six. Minnesota has three, and will soon 
have four; Wisconsin has four ; but up to the present 
time Iowa has had only the one at Cedar Falls, so ably 
presided over since its commencement by President Gil- 
christ. This gentleman has recently severed his connec- 
tion with this school and gone to Algona to establish a 
new normal there. The legislature at its next session 
should adopt this, as well as the one at Columbus Junc- 
tion under the care of Professor Eldridge, as part of its 
public school system. This would give Iowa three state 
normal schools, and within a few years the number 
should be increased to six or seven. Iowa is able, and 
when she understands the benefits she would get, she 
will be willing to aid her teachers in preparing them- 
selves for greater efficiency in the work in which they 


are. engaged. 





COMMUNICATE! COMMUNICATE! 

We are frequently asked why we did not notice some 
institute closing exercise, or association. We answer, 
for the reasun no one told us about it. We are not able 
to keep an organized corps of reporters in the field ; all 
we can do is to rely upon our friends for news. Some- 
one wrote us from Missouri a few weeks ago: ‘‘1 don’t 
see anything in your paper from this state. Do you in- 
tend to ignore us?” We answered : ‘‘ Certainly not, but 
how can we know what is going on in your state unless 
we are told? Tell us; we will print it.” 

We want timely notices of meetings, names of officers, 
and programs, but more than all we want to know what 
was said and done. It isn’t of much consequence tc 
the educational world that Professor John Smith con- 
ducted an exercise in penmanship in James Co. insti- 
tute, but it is of some consequence for the world to 
know what John Smith said, especially if he said some- 
thing good. Thousands of excellent suggestions are lost 
because they are nct published. Communicate with us. 
We shall be obliged to condense, but you may rest as- 
sured that we shall consider it our duty to do all in our 
power to represent all parts of our extensive educational 
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field. Before you complain that we do not represent 
your state or county send us something and await the 
result. 





WHAT WE NEED. 


UnTIL teachers are more willing to co-oporate for their 
own protection we shall continue to be subjected in the 
future as in the past to mortification, defeat, and dis- 
grace. Several instances illustrating the truthfulness 
of these remarks have occurred during this summer, and 
are only a repetition of what has frequently occurred in 
the past. We will refer to a few, but we could fill our 
paper with them. Principal Cutting, of the Auburn, N. 
Y., high school, an excellent scholar, a graduate of Am- 
herst, and a successful teacher in Saratoga and Water- 
ville, was recently asked to resign. As told by Mr. Bar- 
deen, the story is as follows: ‘‘The Board said they 
would recommend him so he would be helped to a simi- 
lar place. He retorted that he could not consent to be- 
come a party to a fraud like this ; if he wasn’t fit to teach 
in Auburn he wasn’t fit to teach anywhere, and he }\ 
wouldn’t pretend to resign when he was really turned 
out. So he refused to resign, and threw himself on his 
record. Six of his eight teachers stood by him ; peti- 
tions were handed in by 200 pupils, by 400 citizens, even 
by clergymen of the city ; an indignation meeting was 
held at the Court House, and resolutions in favor of his 
retention were passed by an overwhelming majority. 
But the Board had come to a point where they must 
either stand fast, or resign their positions. They stood 
fast, and dismissed him by a vote of six to three.” So 
Mr. Cutting was, what? Disgraced? No, a thousand 
times no! He covered himself all over with glory. He 
had backbone enough to bring his Board to a test. They 
had no valid cause for asking a change, and they knew 
it; and the three men who voted against Mr. Cutting 
know that they cannot defend theiraction. Now, what 
ought to be done? There should be such a feeling of 
union among high-minded and well-educated teachers 
that it would be impossible for the Auburn Board to find 
a man who would take Mr. Cutting’s place. What guar- 
antee has any man that he can stay there more than a 
year? Mr. Cutting had bought a house ; an unfortunate 
instance of misplaced confidence ! What successor of his 
for years to come will have the temerity to invest a dol- 
lar in Auburn real estate? We opine none. 

Then here is the Cincinnati change ;—Dr. Peaslee go- 
ing out and Dr. White coming in, but under such cir- 
cumstances that Dr. White says: ‘‘In view of the un- 
certainties of the situation, I enter upon the duties of 
this office with little, if any, expectation of perma- 
nency.” This is a gloomy outlook. Why could not 
Supt. Peaslee have been kept in? Everything seemed 
to demand it. His splendid record, his eminent fitness, 
his want of partisanship, his personal popularity,—all 
seemed to demand his retention. But, no, the fates had 
decreed, and so the Board declared—he must go. It is be- 
cause we regard Dr. White so highly we are so sorry he 
consented to take a place so ably filled by his predeces- 
sor, sO unjustly removed. He could have brought the 
strength of his great influence in Ohio and throughout 
the country to bear upon the Cincinnati Board, and 
shown them how unjustly they were treating a man in 
whom they should have the utmost confidence. Sup- 
pose he had written them a letter somewhat like the fol- 
lowing : 

To the Ctncinnatt Board of Education : 

GENTLEMEN ;—From several sources I learn that my name is 
mentioned as successor to Superintendent Peasiee. “I beg indul- 
gence while I make a few statements that seem to be justified by 
the circumstances. In April, 1885, at the suggestion of the late 
Dr. John D. Philbrick, of Massachusetts, I addressed a letter to 
Secretary Lamar, of the Department of the Interior, urging the 
continuance of General Eaton as U. 8. Commissiouer of Educa- 
tion. Iurged this specially on the ground that his displacement 
for political reasons would be a mischievous precedent, since it 
would increase the alarming tendency in some sections of the 
country to subject educational positions to the contro! of party 
politics. The appeal closed in these words: ‘Whatever may be 
true of the wisdom of applying civil service principles to all civil 
offices, there is clearly a most imperative necessity for their ap- 
Plication to educational positions. Education, by universal con- 
sent and action, should be kept free from the influence of party 
politics.’ 

Early in May last I sent a communication to the Commercial 
Gazette, of this city, advocating the re-election of Superintendent 
Peaslee, and urging the same reason that I had urged the year be- 
fore in favor of Commissioner Eaton’s retention.” | lolding, as T 
do, these opinions, I cannot consent to permit my name to be used 
in connection with the office of the superintendency of your 
schools, and, therefore, beg leave to say that if you elect me I 
shall dectine to serve. 


Pet rela Rpicaie tae 


Such a letter as this would have cheered thousands of 
struggling teachers and taught a most valuable lesson 
to as many mercenary and political Boards of Education ! 
What an opportunity was here thrown away! The prob- 
ability now is that many years will elapse before such 
a chance of teaching the Cincinnati Board a valuable 
lesson will again occur. 

It is insecurity that makes teaching so undesirable an 
occupation. Mr. Bell, of the Indiana Schoo! Journal. 
recently said: ‘‘ A teacher or superintendent can not se- 
lect his residence as other people do, and say, ‘here will I 
make my home.’ He is liable to be dropped at the end of 
any year for a trivial reason, or no reason. This insecu- 
rity of tenure of place is driving out of the teacher’s pro- 
fession every year many of the most competent, because 
they are unwiiling to run theannual gauntlet for piace. 
With a suitable provision for the dismissal of a teacher 
at any time for incompetency or immorality, there is no 
reason why competent tried teachers should not be 
elected during good behavior. Under this regulation it 
would be a little more trouble to get rid of an incompe- 
tent teacher, but the compensating good to the compe- 
jtent masses demands that the change be made.” These 
are wise words, but the good time will not come until 
the miserable work of under-bidding and unprofessional 
seeking of places is abolished. We do not recommend 
boycotting, but we do hope the time will soon come 
when a Board that has treated a good teacher in a mean 
way will find it impossible to hire a respectable teacher 
in his or her place. As it now is, the supply of those 
who can be hired at almost any price is great. We do 
not speak of the quality of the material offering itself, it 
is the quantity we complain about, We need: 

An assured professional standing before it is possible 
to obtain a school. 

A code of professional morals. 

Elections during good behavior. 

Associations composed only of those who are perma- 
nently in the teaching work. 

Just so long as it is possible for any man, who can 
pass an academic examination, to get a state license, 
just so long will the teachers’ vocation be filled with all 
sorts of dead beats from all walks in life. Unsuccessful 
ministers, embryo doctors, and business bankrupts, take 
refuge in the school-room. Young men make teaching a 
stepping-stone to something better, and multitudes of 
girls use it as a preparation for matrimony. It is a sort 
‘of “‘omnium gatherum,” for everybody and anybody 
who can do nothing else. 

Teachers! you who have come into the work for life, 
who honor by a life of self-sacrificing devotion the 
noblest calling on earth, to you we appeal. Come out 
from the mass of temporary and temporizing flood-wood 
with which you are surrounded, and organize the body 
of permanent material now floating in an incoherent 
condition into permanency and shape. Organize an 
aristocracy (aristos kratos) of teachers that shall govern 
and control the ungoverned, uncontrolled. and unclassi- 
fied elements now in the school-rooms of our country. 





MATHEMATICS AS A MENTAL DEVELOPER, 


By Dr. Epwarp Brooks, Philadelphia. 


The value of a study depends mainly upon the mental 
discipline it affords. Judged by this standard, mathe- 
matical studies have held a high place in the opinion of 
educators ; it is only within a few years that their edu- 
cational value has been questioned. In this article I 
shall attempt, briefly, to state their true. value as a 
**mental developer.” 

It is admitted that mathematics does not call into ac- 
tivity and discipline all the powers of the mind. It is 
claimed, however, that it does call into intense activity 
several prominent faculties, and as a developer of these 
faculties is without a superior among the list of studies. 
The faculties to which it gives special activity are atten- 
tion,’ judgment, reasoning, and the will. Its influ- 
ence in the development of each of these faculties will 
be briefly noticed. 

Culture ef Attention.—Mathematics stands first on the 
list of elementary studies for the culture of attention. 
No study of the public school requires such concentra- 
tion of the mind as arithmetic. The exactness of its 
ideas and combinations requires exactness of conception 
and thought, which is possible only by the closest atten- 
tion, This is true even in the mechanical parts of the 
science. To add, subtract, multiply, and divide rapidly 
4/and accurately, requires a concentration of mind un- 


"known in the study of geography, history, reading, ete, 





In the thought processes of the subject, the mental con- 
centration is still greater. In mental arithmetic, prop- 
erly taught, where the pupil reproduces the problem, 
and goes step by step through the analysis, no wander- 
ing of the thoughts is possible. In the branches of alge- 
bra and geometry, the same mental concentration is 
necessary. The lack of mathematical power is often due 
to the lack of the power of controlling and fixing the 
anind. What is wanting is Newton's power of “ contin- 
ually thinking about” the subject? In the higher 
branches of mathematics and its applications, the power 
of persistent and concentrated thought required is even 
greater. 

Such exercises give high culture to the power of atten- 
tion. Under the influence of mathematical studies, at- 
tention becomes a sort of mental sun-glass, concentrat- 
ing the rays of thought to a focus that penetrates the 
most difficult subject. It is among students of mathe- 
matics that we find the most marked development of the 
power of attention. Here we meet with ‘those extreme 
cases of mental concentration known as absent-minded- 
ness. It was Archimedes who, when Syracuse was 
stormed by the Romans, was so completely absorbed in 
the solution of a geometrical problem that he was first 
aware of the enemy by his receiving his death-wound 
as he was bending over and drawing a diagram in the 
sand. It is related of Cardan that when he was upon a 
journey he became so lost in thought that he forgot both 
his way and the object of his journey. Similar inci- 
dents told of Sir Isaac Newton would fill a small volume. 
These are the natura! effects of the continued study of 
the mathematical sciences. The only studies compar- 
able with them for the development of the power of ab- 
sorbing thought are the metaphysical branches; but 
these are not used in the public school, and therefore do 
not enter into this discussion. For the ordinary student, 
from the pmmary school to the college course, I place 
mathematics first on the list for the culture of the power 
of attention. 

Culture of Judgment.—The study of mathematics 
gives early and constant activity to the judgment. 
Mathematics is a science of related ideas; nearly every 
process involves an act of ‘‘ logical judgment.” From 
the simplest thought, 1+-1=2, to the profundest theorem 
of Calculus, the judgment is held in constant activity. 
Every analysis in arithmetic, every solution in algebra, 
every demonstration in geometry, consists of a series of 
related judgments ; and the student of these sciences is 
in constant use of the faculties of relative thought. In 
short, there is no study in the public school that gives 
such constant and persistent activity to the faculty of 
judgment, and does so much to train it to the habits of 
comparison as mathematics. 

Moreover, these mathematical jndgments tend to cul- 
tivate a habit of exactness of thought and statement. 
The judgments of mathematics are absolutely true, no 
exceptions being possible ; and the mind accustomed to 
such modes of thought will naturally carry them into the 
ordinary processes of thought and expression. So 
strong is this tendency that the habit often becomes ex- 
cessive, allowing but little play to the imagination, and 
preventing that flexibility of expression that suggests 
the truth without definitely stating it. Such habits, 
however, while they may interfere with the excellence 
of literary expression, are in the interest of truth, and, 
as could be easily shown, exercise a moral influence as 
well as an intellectual one. 

Culture of Reasoning.—What has been said of the cul- 
ture of judgment is equally true of the culture of reason- 
ing, either in its mediate or immediate form. Mathe- 
matics is a science of reasoning ; nearly every one of its 
truths is related to and derived from some previous 
truth. The pupil can hardly proceed a single step in 
mathematics, if it is properly taught, without bringing 
into exercise the faculty of reasoning. This is not true 
in the same sense, nor in a comparable degree, of any 
other science. Most of the other studies of the public 
school are fact studies, or, at least, very largely so ; they 
appeal to perception, conception, and memory, rather 
than to the power of reasoning. Mathematics is the 
logic of quantity. From the simplest analysis of arith- 
metic, through the classic syllogistic forms of geometry, 
up to the highest branches of calculus, the pathway 1s 
one of related thought, which can be followed only by 
the exerci:e of the faculty of reasoning. 

The result of such copstant activity of the mind as 
mathematics requires, is to give skill and strength to the 
power of reasoning. The history of scientific thought 
bears testimony to this influence, Nearly all the great 
thinkers in positive science have either been distin- 
ee mathematicians or possessed powers of thought 





trained ‘by these studies, The names are legion, and | 
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will not attempt to ennumerate them. The same is also| would be much happier if they were less restrained. 


true of many of the eminent metaphysicians, as Plato, 
Descartes, Leiburtz, etc. 

The value of this discipline is enhanced by the fact 
that thought power is superior to memory power. The 
power to judge and reason, to trace one’s way from 
premises to conclusions, is far more valuable than the 
ability to commit and retain, The one may make the 
scholar, but the other makes the thinker, and the 
thinker has always stood above the scholar. The power 
to originate or discover new things is worth more to the 
person and to the world than the power to acquire. Now, 
most of the school studies are largely memory studies ; 
the task of preparation is mainly one of committing to 
memory. Mathematics, however, compels the student 
to think ; and by thinking he acquires the ability to 
think. 

Culture of the Will.—The influence of mathematics on 
the power of attention 1s indirectly an influence on the 
will. Mental concentration, when voluntary, is an act 
of the wilt; and the power to command and fix the at- 
tention is proportional to the strength of the will. What- 
ever cultivates the power of attention, therefore, gives 
exercise to and cultivates the will, 

For this culture of the will, no other branches of 
study are comparable to the mathematical sciences. 
They are the hard studies, and require persistent and de- 
termined effort for success. While some branches may 
be regarded as ‘‘ play studies,” these are the ‘‘ working 
studies ” of the school, and can be mastered only by hard 
work. No loungers or idlers are tolerated on the high 
road to mathematics. The only ‘royal road” to these 
branches is strength of will and energy of character, 

The boy who determines to work the hard problem, who 
refuses assistance from schoolmate or teacher, who sits 
up all night, if needs be, to master the difficulty,—that 
boy is obtaining a culture of will power that is the prom- 
ise of a strength of character that will accomplish high 
things in his future life. 

Here we find one of the most important considerations 
in respect to the disciplinary influence of mathmatics. 
One of its greatest merits, as a study for youth, is that it 
calls for the exertion of will power in order to succeed. 
Easy studies lead to indolence and a lack of mental en- 
ergy ; hard studies give industrious habits and a deter- 
mined will. One of the dangers. of some of the new 
methods in modern education is that the pathway of 
knowledge may be made tooeasy. Mental strength is 
the result of mental labor ; and for affording pupils an 
opportunity to labor, mathematical studies stand first on 
the list. 

In thus stating the advantages of mathematics as a 
mental developer, it is understood that it has its limita- 
tions and deficiencies. It gives little or no culture to 
perception, imagination, generalization, inductive rea- 
soning, the taste, or conscience. It is limited, also, to 
the sphere of quantity, and gives no discipline to the 
maind in the sphere of quality or causation. Its culture 
is mainly intellectual, though it does not reach all the 
intellectual faculties; but it gives high culture to the 
highest of these faculties. Deducting every limitation 
that may be named, I believe that mathematics for the 
culture of several of the faculties of the intellect, has no 
superior, if it has an equal, The reflection and experi- 
ence of many years leads me to place mathematics first 
on the list of the common school studies for the culture 
of intellectual strength. 





LIBEXTY IN ITS RELATION TO SCHOOL 
GOVERNMENT. 

Perfect liberty can only be granted in a perfect state. 

The greater. the amount of imperfection the less is the 
amount of liberty that can be given. All liberty must 
be withdrawn when all ability for self-government is 
wanting. 

In studying where the liberty of an individual, old or 
young, should be abridged, we must study in what re- 
spects he is wanting in physical, mental, and moral 
qualifications. We suppose that criminals have lost all 
power of self-government, therefore all their liberty is 
taken away. The insane are deprived of liberty in pro- 
portion to the amount of their insanity. Sometimes 
they cannot be trusted even to use their own bodies, at 
other times they can be treated almost like sane per- 
sons. 

It is a falacy to suppose that the greatest amount of 
liberty is also productive of the greatest amount of hap- 
piness. It may be ani frequently is the cause of the 
greatest amount of unhappiness. Children are happier 
when governed. The world is safer and therefore hap- 
pier when criminals are in prison. Children think they 
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The fact is often just the reverse. 

But the greatest amount of unhappiness is produced 
when those who are fully qualified to have their liberty 
are deprived of it. Suppose a man, fully able to conduct 
his own business is deprived by law of the privilege of 
doing so, or one fully competent to govern his own food 
and drink is compelled to eat and drink what others give 
to him! 

In order then to promote the greatest amount of hap- 
piness and usefulness in the wurld we must know to 
whom it is safe to give liberty. Thought is always free. 
This is above law. Expression is necessarily less free, 
and action still less. A person may think murder and 
no harm come of it; he may talk murder and not be 
hung, but if he murders he pays the penalty with his life 
for the crime. 

THESE PRINCIPLES APPLIED TO SCHOOL GOVERNMENTS. 


Order in a school and a community does not imply re- 
straint. It is only turning the impulses of a body into 
one channel. Liberty is not necessarily abridged by 
order. It sometimes is by what is called order, but true 
order never abridges the liberty of any one. The greatest 
liberty can exist in connection with the most perfect 
order. The teacher assumes that all want to study ; all 
then must be quiet.-—All want to be instructed ; there 
must then be classes.—All want to enconomize time ; 
there must then be fixed times for doing what must be 
done. The teacher says: ‘‘ Do what you please but do 
it orderly.” The pupils see this is right and are happy. 

The amount of ignorance as to what will promote 
progress, usefulness, and happiness, and the amount of 
inability on the part of the pupils to follow, of their own 
will, what they know to be right, will govern the 
teacher in abridging liberty. Great wisdom is needed 
here. If he governs one ab-e and willing to govern him- 
self he does harm: if he fails to govern one unable to 
govern himself he also doesharm. ‘the greatest amount 
of hberty possible must be given to those able to use it. 
The least amount of liberty possible must be given to 
those unable to use it. 

The teacher must have discrimination and judgment 
as to the amount of liberty that can be given. Right 
here is where so many fail in school government. They 
do not know to whom to give it. So from whom and 
how to take it away. Norules can guide them. They 
must betake themselves to the bettering of their common 
sense and discrimination. 

ConcLusions. Order must not be confounded with 
government. Government must be arranged so as to 
promote the greatest good of the greatest number. 
Liberty must be taken away from those who are not 
able to govern themselves, and given in as large a meas- 
ure as possible to those who are able to guide their own 
conduct. Authority is under government as its tounda- 
tion stone. 


THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 


A PRIMARY LESSON IN PHYSIOLOGY. 











By ANNA JOHNSON, 
BONES ; THEIR COMPOSITION, GROWTH, AND REPAIR. 


The teacher should have bones of birds and animals, 
alo mineral and animal substances; a3 stones, glass, 
leather, horn, ete. Have the scholars feel of the bones, 
and state whatever qualities they can. If they find the 
bone is hard, have them find some substances among the 
objects that are hard. Ask what kind of substances they 
are that have that quality. 

Have them break the bone (for this it is best to use 
one that has recently had life), and tell whether it 
was difficult or easy todo so. Have them break a piece 
of glass, slate, or pencil, and note the difference between 
that and the bone. Let them try to tear the leather. 
Ask what quality things have that do not break or tear 
easily. In what particular is the bone like the leather ; 
in what like the glass, slate, and pencil? What kind of 
a substance is leather? Ask of what two substances 
ithey think the bone may be composed since it has a 
quality of the mineral and of the animal. 

Let them think why it is necessary for the bone to be 
hard and why tough. If it were composed entirely of 
mineral matter what serious accidents might be con- 
tinually happening; and if entirely of animal matter 
what important quality would it lack? 

Have a piece of burned bone to let them see how 
porous and brittle it has become, and ask what sub- 
stance the fire took out. If possible present a piece of 
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bone which has been a few wecks in hydrochloric acid 


and tie a knot in it to show its pliability and toughness. 
Ask which substance has been taken away in this one. 
Compare the bones of the baby with those of an old 
person. Ask which substance there is the more of in 
youth and which in age. Lead them to see the wise pro- 
vision made for us in babyhood (when we necessarily 
have so many falls and knocks), by our Heavenly Father. 
Ask how the bones get the mineral and animal substan- 
ces of which they are composed. Show them the pores 
in the bones and tell them they are for the blood to pass 
through to repair and give life to them. 

Break a bone, or if more convenient use a lead -pencil, 
as an illustration for a broken limb. Fit the parts to- 
gether and let them tell you what the doctor does to 
keep broken bones in place. Tell them that the bone 
repairs itself, that it sends out a sort of liquid which 
acts as a cement to bind the broken parts together, ard 
that the boards and bandages of the doctor are simply 
to keep the bone in place until it has united. 





LESSON ON LENGTH. 


By Miss Minnie McGuk, Rutherford, N. J. 


Purpose of Lesson.—1, To develop perceptive faculty 
through sense of sight. 2. To train the children to pro- 
duce and recognize one inch. 

Tr. (holding up ruler similar to those the children are 
using,—12-inch rulers) What is this? 

P. That is a ruler. 

Tr. Take your rulers and see what you can find on 
them. 

P. There are lines on the ruler. 

Tr. Look well at the lines and tell all you can about 
them. 

ist P. They are black. 

2nd P. They are different in size. 

3rd P. One is crooked and the others are straight. 

Tr. We will say waved instead of crooked, Te’! 
something else about the waved line. 

P. It goes the long way of the ruler. (Teacher changes 
‘* goes” to ‘‘ extends,” and children state simultaneous- 
ly : ‘The waved line extends the long way of the 
ruler.”) 

Tr. How do the short lines extend ? 

P. The short lines extend the short way of the ruler. 

Tr. What do the short lines do to the long waved line? 

P. The short lines meet the waved line. 

Tr. Look carefully, and see if that is quite true. 
(Hands raised, after close scrutiny.) 

P. They don’t all meet the waved line. 

Tr. What can you say, then? 

P. Some of the short lines meet the waved line. 

Tr. Count the lines that meet the waved line. 
dren count and state, ‘‘ eleven.”) 

The teacher has them count again (children like to 
count), while she passes around the room to see that all 
are counting the right lines. 

Tr. Place your right thumbs on one of those lines and 
your right forefingers on the next one to it, and look at 
the space between until you have taken its picture in 
your minds. You have all had your pictures taken, and 
now I want you to take a picture of the space. (The idea 
strikes the children’s fancy, and they look as directed 
for some time,) Who knows what we call the length 
of that space ? 

P. Aninch. (Teacher demands full statement.) 

Tr. Now you may see if you can draw a lire an inch 
long on your slates without using your rulers, Now 
hold one of the inch spaces against your lines and see if 
they are right. (Not all the children having lines an 
inch long, the process of carefully looking at the space 
and then drawing the line is repeated, this time with 
better success, many having exact inches.) 

Tr. Who would like to try and draw a line an inch 
long on the blackboard? (Great showing of hands.) 
Teacher allows several to make lines and write their in- 
itials under them, so as to know later whose they are, 
and has others measure them. The enthusiasm runs 
high when some are proved to becorrect. One specially 
poor pupil in general has a perfect inch, and is duly 
commended therefor, which makes him happy, and in- 
cites him to better work. 

Tr. Who can find something an inch long in the 
room ? 

First P. One of the joints of my little finger is an 
inch long. : 

2nd P. I havea scratch an inch long. Various other 
things are named and duly measured. 

The lesson closes by writing sentences stating what 
things are an inch in length. Similar exercises may b¢ 
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AN ARITHMETICAL EXERCISE. 


By E. D. Suimer, New York City, School No, 20. 

Write on the board : I. Prime numbers. Ask the class, 
‘* Who will try to make up a problem of his own on this 
subject for to-morrow’s lesson?” If no one responds, 
show them how easy it would be, and ask again. Keep 
this up day by day. Ask kindly but persistently until 
you get a result, You may have no trouble, and can 
hence meet the offer with, ‘‘ Thank you! I am glad 
there are so many volunteers ; John, I will select you.” 
Then follow, Il. Greatest common divisors; III. Least 
common multiple ; IV. Common fractions, or any other 
subjects you think they ought to understand from pre- 
vious study. The pupils will make great blunders and 
ask impossible questions at first, but they will soon teach 
each other to avoid these pitfalls, and take delight in 
framing questions to catch the class. 

If they are slow workers you might approach them 
thus : d 
“ les, would you rather be right or quick in your 
work?” ‘‘T’d rather be correct.” ‘Are slow workers 
always correct?” ‘“ Not always; I’m slow, but I’m often 
wrong.” ‘‘Is it because you're slow?” ‘‘I don’t think 
so.” ‘Then you might as well work fast. Wouldn't 
you like me to show you how to become a rapid 
worker?” ‘Do you know how they train horses to run 
fast?” ‘‘ Yes, sir; they time them every day, and urge 
them, and the horse soon learns to run faster and faster.” 
‘Well, those of you who are going to bring in problems 
to-morrow please state before you read the problem to 
us, in how many minutes you can solve it, and in how 
many you think the class ought to do it.” 

After this limit has been announced and run out, give 
the signal to stop work. Insist on promptness. Call for 
the correct answer, .\lways select a boy with an incorrect 
answer to explain at the board. Here patience and tact 
must bear their perfect fruit. Waste no time on the 
boy who understands where his error lies. Be sure to 
invite those who can’t find their errors to save their work 
and bring it to you after school. Modify these hints to 
suit yourself and try them. 


LANGUAGE. 








By Mrs. Sara F. FLercuer, Saratoga, N. Y. 


Every program for primary and secondary grades 
ought to make provision for special les:ons in language 
work. The «bjects to be secured are numerous, viz. (1), 
to teach to express one’s thoughts easily and well ; (2), 
to substitute proper and elegant expressions for im- 
proper and inelegant ones ; (3), to learn to spell, to capi- 
talize properly ; (4), to panctuate understandingly, and 
(5), to give clearness, accuracy, and conciseness of ex- 
pression. 

To do this and yet not destroy the life, and the natural- 
ness of the child’s expression is difficult. Special lan 
guage lessuns may te given to obtain the above-named 
results, but this is not enough; every lesson should be a 
language lesson. 

The child enters school with an extended vocabulary, 
—names of objects, qualities, actions. He may or may 
not combine well, this will depend upon those with 
whom he is associated at home, He has, nevertheless. 
the elements which we may use if we follow the funda- 
mental principles of mind culture with good results. 

He must be led to tell what he discovers and knows, 
and write it as well. In number lessons, from the very 
ptimary steps, he should use objects to form different 
groups, different computaticns, different combinations, 
each time telling whet he does with the objects. 

Later in practical arithmetic, by means of objects and 
carefully led by the teacher, he works out the steps in 
the analysis, telling in his own language, his observa- 
tions and conclusions ; afterwards these are written out 
in well-chosen language. 

In place and geography, he exercises his imagination 
by using clay, pictures, etc., and takes imaginary or 
actual journeys, writ ng out the results of his study. 

In reiding, after he discovers the thought, he gives it 
as he understands it,—then in the words of the author. 

Object and animal lessons furnisb material from which 
he gathers not only useful information but the cultiva- 
tion of good expression. 

We should not require the pupil to talk or write 
simply for the sake of talking or writing, but for 
the purpose of expressing what he has to say ; conse- 
quently he must first have something to say. 

All stuly has two objects in view, discipline and 
knowledge, Language is the medium by which we de- 
termine to what extent these have been gleaned. 








THE TRAINING OF THE VOICE. 





NOTES. 

1. The want of training of the voice is not due to a 
lack of talent, but a want of hard study necessary to de- 
vote to it. 

2. Quality precedes quantity. 

8. If the lower tones are forced they become coarse 
and harsh. 

4. An easy, natural, and pleasing voice is a great 
power. 

5. Simple drill methods are the best. 

6. Dramatic vigor is not essential to good reading. 

7. All voices cannot be trained alike. Concert read- 
ing has certain great defects. 

8. A well trained voice will never offend. 

9. Self-poesession is essential to a good reader. It 
covers a multitude of criticisms. 

10. A good voice never attracts attention to itself, but 
to what it is doing. A good speaker is praised for what 
he says, not for the way it was said. 

11. Good breathing is essential to a good voice. 

12. Nothing is such a source of pleasure and good at 
home or in school as pleasant, kind, soothing, decided 
tones. They carry a power beyond estimate. 

13. Use the gentlest tones of the voice, even when 
most decided, especially at home and in school ; watch it 
day by day, asa pearl of great price, worth more than 
diamonds. A good voice is more valuable to a teacher 
than a diploma ; it is like a lark’s song ; or a light that 
shines. 

14. ‘Its capacity for improvement is marvellous. 
The psalmist calls it his ‘ glory.’ Henry Clay’s voice was 
compared to a band of musiz, Webster’s to a trumpet, 
and Channing’s toa harp. When a man once complained 
to the latter of the severity of Christ’s denunciation of 
the Pharisees, he read the passage in such calm, solemn, 
and sympathetic tones that the critic exclaimed: ‘ Well, 
if Christ spoke that way my objection is withdrawn.’ 
Of him it is said, ‘ Never man spake like this man. ” 





MISS G. V. R——’S SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 





By Joun R. DENNIS. 


I taught school first in a smill red building at a four 
corners ; it was ‘‘ the school-house in Deacon Smith's dis- 
trict,” as the minister described it in giving out the ap- 
pointments for prayer meetings. The building lacked 
every element of beauty, of c »urse,—most school-houses 
do. The trustees charged me to “‘be careful of the 
property or else the boys would tear the whole consarn 
down.” To prevent this everything was made strong, 
the desks and seats were of thick planks ; the desks were 
fastened to the floor by putting a block four inches 
square on each side of the upright part. These blocks 
seriously interfered with marching and walking in the 
aisles; every day some pupil stumbled. But the 
trustees seemed to fear that even these blocks would not 
prevent the boys from tearing up the desks, so I stayed 
in the building every noon to “ protect the property.” 

My next school was in a nearly new building ; I left it 
each noon to go to my boarding house. My departure 
was the signal for pandemonium to set in. I often 
thought of Scott’s lines : 

** At once there rose so wild a yell.” 

In due course of time the superintendent made his 
appearance; his examination was brief, but he was 
satisfied I was doing thorough work. In addressing the 
pupils he said: “‘[ am well pleased with all but one 
thing, you don’t take good care of the desks; they are 
badly scratched and marked up. This new house will 
soon be like the rest. Boys, I wish you could see what 
boys Miss R. has, and how they keep their desks.” 

I was more interested than the boys were. From the 
superintendent I learned that Miss R. kept school six 
miles up the river, and I determined to visit her school 
on the following Saturday. The day found me on the 
spot, and I was surprised by what I saw. 

The building stood back about seventy-five or eighty 
feet from the neat fence in front. There was a gate and 
a wide walk covered with flat stones. At each corner 
of the building was a sort of low tower ; in one the boys 
entered ; in the other the girls. The teacher's desk I 
found between the doors ; at that desk was a woman of 
pleasant aspect, probably thirty-five years of age. She 
rose as I came in and, smiling pleasently, offered me a 
chair. I began a critical survey of things, and my first 
feeling was, ‘‘ Well, Miss R. bas civilhzed beings for her 
pupils ; that is the secret of her success.” Then I fell to 
wondering why her pupils were of better stock than 
mine ; I could see no reason for it and reluctantly came 





to the conclusion that the difference was caused by the 
teacher. 

I could see that the pupils were managing themselves ; 
that they respected and loved their teacher; that they 
cared for their books, clothes, and school property. 
When recess-time came I put the inquiry, ‘‘ How have 
you done all this?” for the building was neat, not only, 
it was adorned. The p'atform was carpeted, the walls 
were hung with pictures, the blackboards were covered 
with neat work, the windows had curtains, and all was 
in nice repair. She smiled : 

** Why, it seems natural enough to me.” 

“ But do not the pupils cut and scratch the desks? 
And how did you manage to get a bell for the boys’ 
tower? And how such a neat walk ?” 

“I talk with the boys and girls about these things, 
and they talk with ther parents, you know.” 

‘*But suppose you leave the room at noon, will they 
not run on top of the desks?’ 

‘* Why the rest would—I don't know what they would 
do to such a pupil.” 

Just then a pupil stepped to the bell-rope and pulled 
it three times; waiting a few moments he pulled the 
bell once, and in marched the pupils. 

Again, I watched them. They were not self-conscious, 
not forward, not vain ; they were quiet, polite, studious, 
natural, The lessons went forward with promptness ; 
both the teacher and pupils seemed to be imbued with 
the same spirit—and here I discovered the secret of Miss 
R.’s success ; she was constaat!y inviting the best quali- 
ties of her pupils; she acted a comrade to them; she 
met them in the spivit of the Great Teacher. 

Well, I fell to pondering upon the problem : “‘ Could I 
accomplish a work like this?’ [ went home full of plans ; 
[could hardly wait for Monday morning. On arriving 
at school I got the boys (who stiyed out until the last 
moment) to come in. I told them of my wishes about a 
plank walk to the edge of the road. To my surprise the 
roughest hoy I had, agreed to bring some planks. I took 
courage, and when the school was assembled a commit- 
tee was appointed, and during the week the coveted 
walk was laid. 

This gave me courage to go to my pupi!s and enlist 
them to work on problems that puzzled me. I asked 
chem to tell me how the disturbance at noon could be 
abated. A committee on order took that in hand, and 
(with suggestions and advise from me of course) that 
was successfully battled with. 

One after another of the barbarisms I found in exist- 
ence was attacked by us all en masse, and exterminated. 
My school soon began to have a name; I felt T had some- 

hing to be proud of. But after all. I never could equal 
Miss R.’s school. She was an artist; she achieved great 
results ; not in scholar-hip, perhaps, but in rounded de- 
velopment. From her I learned that great lesson, that 
if a teacher would succeed he must get the co-ope ation 
of his pupils. 





WHEN AND WHAT IN CHEMISTRY SHOULD BE 
TAUGHT. 

Chemistry should be taught early, in connection with 
other branches of physical science. The science of daily 
life, including chemistry, is the science for schools. 
Che facts about substances and elements are best intro- 
duced as lessons on common things. A series of lessons 
on water, for instance, could be arranged as follows : 

The actions of water depending on 1ts weight. 

The action of heat and cold on water. 

The properties of steam. 

The excellent lesson on water in Huxley's Science 
Primer. 

The action of light upon water, or water upon light. 

The actions of water depending on adhesiveness, elas- 
ticity, and compressibility. 

Finally, the decomposition of water and its constitu- 
ents. 

Similarly, the air furnishes another series—its weight, 
elasticity, and compsition—leading to lessons combin- 
ing what is usually presented as hydrostatics, pneumat- 
ics, and chemistry. 

Chalk, salt, and then coal, may next be taken in order, 
and we thus become acquainted with O. H. N. Cl. C. Na. 
and S. Silver, iron, lead, and copper may next be taken 
in succes-ion. 

From this point, lessons on actions and processes may 
alternate with lessons on material. For instance, on 
combustion, filtering, cleansing (introducing soap and 
soda), bleaching. 





WHATEVER moral benefit can be effected by education 
must be effected by an education that is emotional 





rather than perceptive —HERBERT SPENCER. 
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GENERAL EXERCISES. 





EARTHQUAKES. 


HINTS FOR A TALK BEFORE THE SCHOOL. 


Earthquakes have a tendency to operate on certain lines 
more than over the whole sphere. This is simply that 
the peculiarities of physical structure determine certain 
facts in the operation of physical force—certain colli- 
sions, certain directions of movement. If there is a 
“* fault” in a certain line of stratification, for instance, 
so that the upper line of a certain stratum impinges 
against the lower line, then in a movement or vibration 
propagated along that line the neighborhood of that 
fault isa bad place; and if the region is one that has 
had repeated experience of earthquake waves, it is par- 
ticularly a bad place for a populous city. Charleston 
may accept her recent experience not as a conclusive 
reason against the rebuilding of all her houses, but as a 
thing to be kept in view in deciding how they shall be 
rebuilt. 

Scientific investigation has not yet made the nature of 
the earthquake so definitely known as it has that of some 
other natural phenomena, but the great outlines of the 
subject are clear. An earthquake is on a grander scale 
as simple aneffect of physical force as the explosion of a 
steam boiler, or the collapse of an arch, when through 
the failure of any one point in the series of self-sustaining 
stones the whole arch caves in either by its own weight 
or by pressure from above. Indeed we might fairly re- 
gard the sections of the earth’s surface as a series of flat 
arches—arches too flat to sustain their own weight with- 
out support beneath, and liable to be deprived of that 
support. In every pond or a running stream we have 
in the winter a miniature simulacrum of the main con- 
ditions of an earthquake. In two or three nights of ex- 
treme severity the surface freezes and there is a layer of 
ice six inches thick. In the milder days that follow the 
stream flows on beneath, and the level of the pond falls 
so that there will be an interval between the top of the 
water and the bottom of the ice, perhaps of a few inches, 
or perhaps of a good many. Then an accident happens. 
The ice is by a rainfall at once weakened and weighted, 
and down it all goes, splitting into long fissures, smashed 
into great masses, one edge tumbled over the other. 
pieces set up endwise or tossed out upon the bank, all 
in picturesque confusion. Now, comparing the frozen 
surface of the pond to a scrap of the earth’s crust, and 
the reduced level to the consequences of subterranean 
cooling, we may see in this familiar fact a thing which 
with a little imagination will help us to understand how 
an earthquake happens. 

But there are accidental relations which modify each 
case and give to every earthquake what may broadly be 
called its individuality. Appearances indicate that the 
Apalachian range of hills were critical in this case. 
That range was like a line of resistance across the direc- 
tion of propagation of the seismic wave. East of the 
range, at about the middle of it, the direction was from 
southeast it northwest, that is, toward the range and 
fairly at a right angle with its line. At Hudson, in New 
York, the direction was from east to west, that is toward 
that great northward abutment—the Catskills. In Ohio 
the direction was from north to south. In northern 
Alabama and Tennessee the direction was from west to 
east. In every case the direction is toward the line of 
the mountains, as if beneath that great reinforcement 
of the earth’s crust something had failed, and the col- 
lapse there had initiated an inward movement from 
every side. 





Another theory of the earthquake disturbances is that 
they have not been volcanic in their character, but have 
been due to ‘‘a seaward slip” of the ‘ coastal plain ” ex- 
tending from the end of the granite formation east of 
the Appalachian Mountains, at Columbia, to the sea, at 
Charleston. The granite formation which extends tu 
Columbia is called the “‘ Piedmont Escarpment,” while 
the “‘ coastal plain” is made up of composite rocks and 
fragments resting on a granite bed about 300 feet be- 
low. 


Prof. McGee holds that a seaward slip of this coastal plain has 
taken place, and that the disturbance results from sudden dislo- 
cation of an area 90,000 miles broad and 3, thick. His 
reasons for believing this are that such a seaward m-vement has 
been taking place — in the Middle Atlantic States, and its 
grosvess rogress has noted ; that no volcanic action ever 

turbed Vanything ik like 80 great an area ner conld possibly do 
80; that the so called volcanic mud and sulphurous water are 
simply ay and salts or sulohurets from the lnpere of of 
the earth b yt the motion and forced u ugh sud- 
rifts; that all the phenomena are ex- 
piss and that us valoanie the landslide, but not the volcanic 
shecey, ams the having : on this con- r 
housands of none being apparent iW, VOl- 
cant fo se cannot be taken as tie eause, ner 


himself whether he would give 
Sambo his liberty or not. 





1. Thro’ lanes with hedge-rows pearl - y 
2. At noon they leave the mead - ow, 





Go forth the reap - ers 
Be - neath the friend-ly 
3. And, when the west is burn-ing, From shav - en fields re - 


A-mong the yel- low 
Of mon- arch oak to 
Up-on the train they 


Seward—And the rest of us, 
the Northern boys, thought it 
was a family matter that should 
be settled by the majority, and 
so called upon Abraham to do all 
he could for Sambo’s release. 

Davis—And the Southern 
boys, Uncle Sam, said they 
| wouldn’t stand it. They said 
that if they could not do as they 
pleased why the family would 
have to be divided. So they left 
home and asked me to take 
charge of the new family matters. 

YU. S.— Well, what then? 

Edwin Stanton—Then, sir, we 
began to fight. We said it 
would never do to have the fam- 





ily broken up, and if they 








mong the yel- low corn... 
mon -arch oak to dine, .. 
on the train they come;.. 


liad =<} 


Good luck 
And ’mid 
And all 


wouldn’t come back we'd bring 
them back. 
- * U. S.—Too bad! too bad! You 
a Fan bes shouldn’t have gone to fighting 
- about it. But what about the 
their ham - let fight ? 
Robert Lee—Well, sir, after the 
fighting began the Southern 


a}? 





boys called on me to lead them, 





For Win - ter now is 
Goes up a thank - ful 
Re-joice to crown their 


shear ing, 
hoar - y 
neigh - bors, 


and I thought it was my duty to 
do so. I didn’t want to fight, 
but after we were into it I meant 
our side should win.” 
Lincoln—Yes, and I tell you, 
Uncle Sam, I thought sometimes 
it would. It was a long time be- 
fore we found a Northern boy 
that was a match for Robert. 


near - ing, And 
- ry, The 
- bors, With 





we must fill the barn, . 
har - vest is so fine, . 
mer- ry har-vest home, 


. The har- vest 


. And we must fill the barn. 


- With mer-ry har-vest home. 
From"Mason’s New Second Music Reader, Ginn & Co., Boston. 


George McClellan—I thought I 
could whip him, and I went 
down to Richmond expecting to 
do it; but my ! he got the best of 
me in no time, and I had to back 
out. I think, though, that Abra- 
ham didn’t give mea fair chance. 

Lincoln—We gave him just all 


is so fine... 








THE BOYS OF ‘61. 


By E. L. BEpepicr. 

[Eleven boys march into the room to music of “ Tramp, Tramp, 
Tramp, the Boys Are Marching.” After them comes a small 
negro boy and takes his seat with the others. When all are seated, 
a tall boy enters, personating Uncle Sam, dressed in short, tight 
pants (striped red and white), long blue coat, dotted with stars 
tall hat, standing collar, and wide neckerchief, and begins speak- 
ing before he takes his seat.) 

Uncle Sam—See here, boys, what does this mean? I 
hear you’ve been fighting. Abraham, I left you in 
charge of the family ; what made you let them get in 
such a muss ? 

Abraham Lincoln—They were already in it, Uncle 
Sam, when I took charge. Jefferson here said he’d take 
care of the Southern boys himself, and I could look after 
the others. 

U. S.—How’s this, Jefferson. Hadn’t the family al- 
ways been united ? What did you want to separate them 
for? 

Jefferson Davis—Well, sir, we thought we weren’t be- 
ing treated just right. 

U. S.—We? who is we? 

J. D.—Well, Alexander and myself and a number of 
the Southern boys. 

U. S.—Alexander, what was the trouble ? 

Alexander Stephens—The trouble, Uncle Sam, was 
just here. We Southern boys had always had Sambo to 
work for us. He came into the family before we were 
born, and we felt that he belonged to us. We thought 
we had a right to keep him. The Northern boys said we 
hadn’t. They said he ought to have his liberty, and if 
we wanted him to work for us we must hire him just as 
we did white folks. 

U. S.—Well, why couldn’t you settle the dispute 
without fighting about it? 

William Seward—We had tried to de so, sir. We had 
talked the matter over many times, and told the 
Southern boys that it was wrong for them to keep a boy 
in bondage simply because his skin was black. 

Stephens—Yes, and some of us agreed to that, but we 
thought that it was a matter for each of us to settle for 








we could, Uncle Sam, and told him to do his best. 

John Pope—Then I tried. I started with an army to 
go across Virginia to Richmond, but Robert sent Stone- 
wall to meet me at Bull Run, and he beat me badly. 

Lincoln—Yes, things were getting in bad shape for us 
about this time. But just then we began to notice what 
Ulysses was doing out west. 

U. S.—And what were you doing, Ulysses? 

Ulysses Grant—I was taking Vicksburg. 

U. S.—And did you take it ? 

Grant—Yes sir. 

U. S.—And what else did you do? 

Grant—I took Lookout Mountain and a few other 
places. 

Lineoln—Now see here, Ulysses, that isn’t fair. You 
just speak up and tell what you did. 

Grant— Well, I saw that we could just surround Robert 
and compel him to give up if we planned it right. So I 
sent William to beat Johnston and the rest of the South- 
ern boys out in Tennessee, while I took Phil and went 
down to fight with Robert. 

U. S.—Well, how did your plans work ? 

Grant—Well ; but they wouldn’t if it hadn’t been for 
William and Phil. 

U. S.—Why, what did they do? 

William Sherman—All I did was to chase Joseph down 
to Atlanta and there beat his boys. But I don't know as 
I could have done it, though, if Jefferson hadn’t put an- 
other boy in his place just as we were ready for our big 
fight, for Joseph was a good fighter, better than the 
other one. After I had beaten them I took our boys on 
a long ramble down through the Carolinas and up to- 
wards Richmond, where I expected to help Ulysses if he 
needed me, but he didn’t. Robert had owned up that he 
was beaten before I got there. 

U. 8.—And what did Phil do? 

Philip Sheridan—Oh, I kept the raiders from going to 
Washington, and swept the Shenandoah valley. 

U. S.—What do you mean by swept it? 

Sheridan—I burned the houses and destroyed every- 
thing there was in it. 

U, §,—Why} seems to me that was too cruel. 
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Grant—It had to be done to keep them from rushing 
up to Washington while we were on the way to Rich- 
mond, where we proposed to fight the thing out. 

U. S.—Well, Robert, how did it end ? 

Lee—It ended badly for us. All we could do after 
Ulysses began to march toward Richmond was to try to 
hold him back, but we couldn’t. When we beat him he 
only poured fresh men around one side of us and went 
on, and we had to follow and head him off again. Then 
he would go around us again, and so he kept on until we 
came to Richmond. Then he kept us there until he had 
so many boys on his side that he just made a great rush 
one day and we had to fall back. That night we ran 
away out of the city, but he caught us before we had 
gone far, and then we said we'd give up. 

U. S.—Then you came back into the family again ? 

Stephens—Yes, all but Jefferson. Ulysses treated us 
so well that it wasn’t such hard work to make up again 
as it might have been, and so we came back. 

U. S.—Well, I’m glad that you made up, but I’m very 
sorry you had such a fight. Quarrelling is bad enough, 
but fighting is terrible. Try not to get into another dif- 
ficulty, but if you do don’t fight about it. Settle it in a 
peaceable way. But what about Sambo? 

Sambo—Here I is, massa; I’se free. 

[All sing ‘‘ Star Spangled Banner” and march out.]| 





SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE. 
(For Recitation.) 





Laugh, and the world laughs with you ; 
Weep, and you weep alone ; 

For the sad old earth must borrow its mirth, 
But has trouble enough of its own. 


Sing, and the hills will answer ; 
Sigh, it is lost on the air. 

The echoes bound to a joyous sound, 
But shrink from voicing care. 


Rejoice, and men will seek you ; 
Grieve, and they turn and go. 

They want full measure of all your pleasure, 
But they do not need your woe. 


Be glad, and your friends are many ; 
Be sad, and you lose them all. 

There are none to decline your nectared wine, 
But alone you must drink life’s gull. 


Feast, and your halls are crowded ; 
Fast, and the world goes by. 

Succeed and give, and it helps you to live, 
But no man can help you die. 


There is room in the halls of pleasure 
For a Jarge and lordly train. 
But one by one we must all file on 
Through the narrow aisles of pain. 
— Anonymous. 
TAKING AIM. 
[For Recitation.) 








BY MARIE 8. LADD. 


There were four little boys 
Who started to go 
From the very same spot 
To make tracks in the snow. 
Who made his paths straightest, 
They laid in their plan, 
Of all the contestants 
Should be the best man. 


Now, this little four 
Were Philip, and John, 

And merry-faced Harry, 
And sober-eyed Don ; 

The best friends in the world, 
And full of invention 

In play, but they seldom 

, Were found in contention. 


Well, they started together, 
And traveled along, 
But John, Don, and Harry, 
Insome way, went wrong ; 
But Phil made his path 
Nearly straight, and they wondered, 
When all tried alike, 
Why they three had blundered, 
Then Philip replied, 
** The reason you see : 
Though no harder I tried 





I pushed for that oak, 
Going forward quite ready, 
While you straggled on, 
Without aim, and unsteady.” 


Now, you see, my dear boys, 
What such lessons teach— 
If there is a point 
That you wish to reach, 
A position in life 
At all worth the naming, 
If you gain it, ‘twill greatly 
Depend on your aiming. 
—The Christian Union. 





Day had put on his jacket, and around 
His burning bosom buttoned it with stars. 
Evening—by a Tailor. 





Put not your trust in money, but put your money in 
trust. 





Men, like peaches and pears, grow sweet a little while 
before they begin to decay. 





PERSONS AND FACTS. 





William Pierce, who recently died at Tyngsboro, Mass., alms- 
house, spent the last forty-three years of his life in a cell six by 
eight feet square. He was a teacher and became insane through 
unrequited love. 

Mrs. Sarah Jane Robinson, of Boston, is said to be the murderer 
of no less than twelve persons. 

The Rev. C. A. Johnson, of Canada, has discovered that Pitts- 
burgh is to be destroyed by a meteoric shower toward the end of 
September. 


Pror. CALVIN E. Stowe, husband of Harriet Beecher Stowe 
died in Hartford, Conn.,on Aug. 22, at the age o7 eighty-four 
years. 

Supt. JACKSON MILLION, of Madison County, Ky., an earnest 
educational worker, died Aug. 10. 

Pror. W avTER &. SmrTH, principal of the Owenton high school, 
Kentucky, has published a valuable year-bouok of that institu- 
tion. 

A prisoner in the Elkton jail, charged with murder, spends his 
time counting the letters, words, verses, and chapters in the Bibte. 
He claims to have made a complete count, and is verifying it. 

Savannah, Ga., hasa policeman who can sleep soundly while 
walking. The uther night he slumbered through a heavv shower, 
and was much surprised when he awoke and fuund himself 
drenched. 

Four boatmen walked into an ice cream saloon in Elkton, asked 
the price of a gallon of cream, bought it, asked for four spoons, 
and when they quit each man had eaten every drop of his quart 
of coolness, 

The Palmer Journal tells of a citizen who, when the fire-bell 
rang the other evening, rushed to the man at the rope shouting, 
“Stop! Stop ringing that bell rightaway! You mustn't do it! 
It'll wake up my baby !” 

The Chicago Herald says that the very latest slang expression 
in that city is “ Let ‘er go, Gallagher."" Where it came from and 
why and bow it originated no one can tell. It is particularly pop- 
ular in the Board of Trade. 

The Danville Breeze tells of a young woman riding with a 
young man, and exclaiming at the sight of two calves: “ Ob, see 
those two little cowlets.” “ You are mistaken,” said the young 
man ; “ those are not cowlets, but bullets.” 

John Howard died Sept. 2, 1726. 

The French Republic was proclaimed Sept. 4, 1370. 

Marquis de Lafayette was born Sept, 1757. 

Battle of Chicamauga occurred Sept. 18 and 19, 1863. 

First Continental) Congress was held at Carpenter's Hall, Phila- 
delphia, Sept. 5, 1774. 

New Constitution was signed Sept. 17, 1787. 

California was admitted to the Union Sept. 9, 1850. 

Admiral Porter is in Washington at work on another book. He 
will be remembered as the autbor of “ Allan Dare.” 

Prof. W. J. Ralph is travelling in Switzerland. 

Henry James prefers English people and customs to other 
nations. 

Only three sovereigns of England have regned more than fifty 
years—Henry III., Edward ITI., and George III. 

Surrender of Harper's Ferry, Sept. 3, 186”. 

The “ Memoirs and Letters of Mrs. Madison” will be published 
by Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

Buffon was born Sept. 7, 1707. 

Lord Nelson was born Sept. 29, 1758. 

Miss Joserurne BE. HopGpon, formerly principal of Rumford 
school, Concord, has returned to Brooklyn, N. Y. During the 
past year she lectured extensively in New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, and taught a portion of the time in Brooklyn. 
For the coming year she has been elected to the position of head 
of department twenty-six of the public schools of Brooklyn, and 
has the supervision of ten teachers. Iu addition she has lecture 
engagements sufficient to occupy all the time she can spare from 
school duties. 

There ig but one woman schoo) director in Montgomery Co., 
Pena. 


iiInyasion of Canada occurred Sept, 9, 1775, 











Here is Mr. Swinburne’s latest poem : 


BY TWILIGHT. 


If we dream that desire of the distance above us 

Should be fettered by fear of the shadows that seem, 

If we wake, to be naught, but to hate or to love us 
If we dream. 


Night siuks on the soul, and the stars as they gleam 
Speak menace or mourning, with tongues to reprove us 
That we deemed of them beiter than terror may deem. 


But if hope may not lure us, if fear may not move us, 

Thought lightens the darkness wherein the supreme 

Pure presence of death shail assure us, and prove us 
If we dream, 





THE THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





Three hundred lives were recently lost at Morea, Greece, by an 
earthquake. 


The Hudson is to be bridged at Poughkeepsie. 

About 100 persons a day visit the condemned Anarchists in jail 
in Chicago. Half the visitors are ladies. 

A young colored man of Buffalo is making money by giving 
most remarkable musical performances. He holds bis mouth 
open, taps his skull with a beer maliet, and thus plays tunes. He 
seems not only to have a wooden head but an empty one also. 

The Minneapolis Industrial Exposition—the machinery of which 
was started by Mrs. Grover Cleveland from the Nerth Woods—is 
being held in a notable building of brick and stone, 306 feet 
square. 

The anti-saloon movement is making such progress within the 
Republican party as to justify the expecata'ion that it will either 
“killor cure.” The “organs” are puzzied t know what to do 
with it; but the papers with mora! idvas, to whom parties are not 
ends but instruments, are giving to it a hearty support. 

The stories about starving fishermen in Labrador are declared 
by the Newfoundland authorities to be greatly exaggerated, if 
not abso! utely false. 

President Diaz has issued an order for the better pro tection of 
foreigners. 

America is to have a library worthy of her name. 
the new Congressicnal Library at Washington. 


It is to be 


Dion Boucicault will soon visit America. He says he jikes this 
country better than any other in the world. 

There has been fighting in Roumelia. 

Scotland is moving for bome rule 

New York City has been remarkably bealthful during the past 
summer. 


The health of President Grevy, of France, is very poor 

The Pope is not expected to live many months 

President Cleveland's 101 veto messages have been vollected in 
a book. 

There has heen rioting in Amsterdam, Holland, in which several! 
persons were killed. 

General Gordon has been nominated by the Georgia Democrats 
for Governor. 

Prohibition conventions have been held in Connecticut, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin. 


M. de Lesseps declares his faith in the Panama Cana! unsehaken, 
and says it will be opened in 1889 

Much damage was done by severe storms in New England, New 
York, and Ohio lately. 

Forty-two shoe factories have closed in Brockton, Mass. 

A remarkable geyser well has broken out in Belle Plain, Iowa. 
The discharge of water is 5,000,000 gallons daily with a pressure 
of 25 pounds to the square inch. 


Editor Cutting came very near plunging this nation into a war 
with Mexico, and Mr. Sedgwick, who was sent to inve-tigate the 
affair, has Gisgraced his country by his drunken carousals. The 
whole affair is to be deeply regr. tted. 


The scenes in Charleston on Tuesday night and Wednesday of 
last week were deeply tragic. The utter impotence of human 
reason in the presence of a great manifestation of nature has sel- 
dom been more strongly illustrated. lo the darkness of night. 
fieeing from tumbling buildings, buddling into the public parks 
shrieking and praying and cursing. the panic-stricken popula- 
tion waited for the end, which most, whites as well as negroes, 
beheved would be the final judgment. 

The destruction of the dwellings of two-thirds of the city’s in- 
habitants and of som: of the finest public buildings is nothing 
compared with the excitement of the people. There was a par- 
alysis of reason, and there was cause for it. The people were 
attending to their ordinary vovations when they were startled 
by a rumbling noise. Religious and political meetings were in 
progress. A wedding party wes rebearsing tor the coming cere- 
mony. Men and women were engaged in domestic pleasures. 
The business of the town had not yet entirely ceased. The ru n- 
bling attracted attention, but did not create alarm; but there 
followed ashaking of buildings, and then the rumbling grew into 
aloud roar,and the tremor of the earth increased so greatly 
that walls began to crack and Yuildings to tumble, The people 
rushed int» the streets to escape from a horrible death. The 
lights had been put out and a thick blackness reigned. It ie said 
that the cornices on tall houses on opposite sides of the way 
seemed to lean towards each other, even to come together and 
shut out the sky. The earth opened in fissures, and, in some 
places, mud and stones were thrown into thcair. A strong sul- 
phurous smell impregn«ted the atmosphere. Fires burst out in 
several parts of the city, and the flames lighted up the ruins. 
Nature seemed to play tricks with the works of man. Not con- 
tent with rocking great masses of brick and stone until they fell, 
the earthquake indulged in fantasies. It took away the marble 


steps and portico of one bouse as if “ they had been shaved off 
with a razor.”’ aod left the waiis uninjured. 
All the clocks of Charleston stopped at 9,53, 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Me. Ira G. Horrt, of San Francisco is spoken of as the next 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

Pror. McPaerson formerly of the Sickett school, Oakland, 
has removed to Los Angeles, where he will open a private school. 

Pror. C. N. ANDREWS bas bee elected principal of the schools 
of San Diego, and Wm. H. Mason, principal for North San Diego- 


CONNECTICUT. 

MALCOM H. McKEnz1B, of New Haven. will be principal of the 
new high school at New Hartford. 

Miss Mary C. BLAKESLEE, of New. Haven, is to teach in the 
Se. mour high school. 

Mae. Henry W. Loomis, who has been elected to the principal- 
ship of the Washington District, New Haven, Conn., is a teacher 
of long experience. At 19 he taught his first term, and at 21 be- 
gan to prepare for college, but a throat trouble obliged bim to 
take a sea voyage, after which he taught in academies in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut until 1862, then enlisted and served til! 
the close of the war. Returning to his profession he taught very 
successfully for four years in Fair Haven, going thence to the 
difficult task of management of the truant school in New Haven, 
and one of the evening schools. Now after twelve years’ service 
in these positions he receives the prineipalship of Was\ington 
District, a large and important section of the city. Mr. Loomis 
is also a .icensed preacher, having pureued theo!ogical studies as 
prescribed in the Yale Seminary course. 

New Haven. State Correspondent. 





A. B. Firrecp. 


COLORADO. 


Hon. H. M. HAs, of Central City, is mentioned as a candidate 
for state superintendent. lrof. Hale was at one time territorial 
superintendent of Pekin Institution. 

C. 8. McMurray has gone to Europe to finish his collegiate 
studies. He hopes to secure his degree from Halle. As principal 
of a ward school in Denver, and as principal of the Pueblo high 
school, he has made a fine record as a school man. 

Pror. A. E. BLount, of the state agricultural, has had marked 
success as an experimental and practical agricuiturist and in- 
structor in his department. 

The Canon City schools are under the principalship of Miss M. 
B. Minor and seven assistants. 

Mrs. M. D. Kevton is to conduct the Cow Creek schools the 
current year, with three assistants. . She is a superior teacher and 
a worthy lady in all respects, richly deserving theaid and encour- 
agement of all good people, 

One of the well equipped, wide awake teachers of Canon City 
is Miss Kate M. Bartlett, who had her professional training from 
that superior normal school man, Prof. J. Baldwin. She is a 
worthy representative of a worthy teacher, 


SouthPueblo. State Correspondent. F. B. Gaur. 


DAKOTA, 


Supr. J. F. CALLIHAN will hold a two weeks’ institute at Grand 
View, Sept. 13-24. 
FLORIDA. 
The Hillboro Co. institute will be held at Tampa Bay, Sept. 
13-17. 
GEORGIA, 


For some time past the trustees of the Peabody fund have de- 
voted a large share of the total income, $6,000, to assisting the 
states to which the furd was given in educating their teachers. 
Georgia has received this assistance since 1882, certain portion 
of her share of tae money beiog placed in the hands of Dr. Gus- 
tavus J. Orr, the sta e schoul commissioner, with instructions to 
devote it to normal work. This year only one institute was held a: 
Atlanta. The iostructors were Dr. Orr, Dr. G. G. Groff, of Les is- 
burg; Prof. John W. Glenn, of Knoxville, Tenn. ; Horace Brai- 
ley, now of New York, formerly of Atlanta; Supts. Baker, of 
Savanah, Ga., and Slaton, of Atlanta, and others. Prof. J. Har- 
ris Chappell and Dr. Atticus G. Haygood delivered lectures dur, 
ing the institute. The attendance reached 566, which is much 
the largest at any institute yet held in Georgia. Indeed, in Geor- 
gia, as elsewhere, great difficulty is found in reaching the teach- 
ers. The best instructors can be had only at times when the 
country t2achers ars busily at work. The city schools and col- 
lege, from which the instructors must be drawn, are in session 
throughout the year except in summer. The country schools 
are in session during the whole summer, 

in titute work in Georgia is still inarather backward state, 
but those heretofore held have proved the necessity of something 
of the kind, and the teachers are determined that the work shal 
goon This, indeed, is the object to which the income from the 
Peabody fuad is usually devoted; i.¢.,to awakening interest 
among teachers and citizens. The interest taken by the people 
in general was very great, and showed that though there was 
more opposition on principle to common schools in this state 
than, perhaps, in any other just after the war, that now the re- 
verse is graduaily coming to be true. The chief need is more 
money, and this will probably be furnished by the Legislature 
which meets this fall. 

The success of the institute is mainly due to Dr. Orr. He has 
been state schoo! commissioner (same as state superintendent in 
other states) for thirteen years, and the control of the institutes 
has be2np aced wholly in hishanis. He secured the appropria- 
tion each year, and has acted as superintendent and lecturer on 
school law. 

ILLINOIS. 

Pror. Hopspon, of Harrisburg, has been elected principal of 
the Galatia schools. 

Mr. EDWARD SHANNON, who has been principal of schools at 
Mendon for five or six years, remains still another year. 

Pro. Cross, of Eidorado, bas been re-elected by the board at 
an advance of $15 on the month. 

Prov. J. Prxe, of Jerseyville. is highly esteemed for his efficient 
work, and will be heartily supported for st .te superintendent. 

Pror. U. Z. Grummer, of Ohaddock College, one of the ablest 
school men in the state, is the Prohibition candidate for state 
superi atend ent. 





INDIANA. 

The St. Joseph county teachers’ institute was held at Misha- 
waka., Aug. 30 to Sept. 3. Harrison C», institute wili be beld at 
Corydon, Sept. 13 to 17. 

IOWA. 

Supt. J. F. LAVENDER begins a two weeks’ institute at Rock- 
wall city, Sept. 13; Supt. Campbell, of Pocahontas Co., holds one 
at Pocahontas at the same time. 

The Buuer county institute had the largest attendance of any 
ever he'd in the county. 

Fifteen teachers of Hamilton county completed the courve of 
study. A regular commencement was held, and diplomas con- 
ferred. 

Prof. Jones bas resigned the presidency of Epworth Seminary, 
and Prof. Trowbridge assumes the place vacated by him. 

A number of the county superintendents selected their recent 
institute instruct rs from the teachers of their own counties. 

Greene. Co. Supt. H. F. ANDERS. 

KENTUCKY. 

The academic year at Marion Academy and Normal School be- 
gan Aug. 30. 

The teachers of the first district of Graves Co., will hold the 
next meeting of their associution at Wingo, Nov. 26 and 27. 


LOUSIANA. 


State Supt. Sheib is making preparations to hold a convention 
of the parish superintendents of public schools, at Baton Rouge. 
during the first week of January, 1887. This will be the first 
weeting of the kind that has been held in the state for years. 

Dr. Sheib says of the institutes held last May and June: “The 
general assembly of 1884 imposed upon the president and faculty 
of the State Normal School tte responsibility of holding teachers’ 
institutes each year, but fail-d to provide the means for meeting 
the expenses necessarily connect d with such work. Hence it 
was only with the assistance extend: d to the state by the trustees 
of the Peabody fund that it became possible for the president 
and the faculty of the State Normal Sch vol to comply with the 


provisions of the law. 
“The number of teachers who attended the different institutes 


this year was 844, last year 254. The large body of New Orleans 
teachers greatly increased the number in attendance. But even 
excluding the teachers of New Orleans, but including those 
country teachers who found it convenient to attend the New 
Orleans institute, there were present ths year at the in«titutes 
400 teachers from the towns and country distr:cts, an increase ot 
more than 60 per cent. over last year. The attendance of citi 

zens during all the sessions of the institutes was far greater than 
last year. At Atlanta more than 200 citizens were in daily at- 
tendance. Again, at Mansfield there were 103 teachers and fully 
300 citizens present each duy from 9 o’clock in the morning until 
3 o’clock in the atternoon. 

“The work done at the institutes this year was superior to that 
of last. At each of the institutes there were delivered courses of 
five lectures on mental development (psychology), moral develop- 
ment, fi:st reading and phonetics, on numbers, geography, gram- 
mar, and three lectures each on discipline and physiology. At 
each of the places where institutes were held, with the exceptivn 
of New Orleans, from one to three public evening lectures were 
delivered. Prof. J. W. Nicholson, of the State University, at- 
tended the institutes at Donaldsonvi'le and New Orleans, and 
delivered a most interesting course of lectures on the ‘ Methoas 
of Te .ching ‘and the‘ Philosophy of Mathematics.’ The State 
Superintendent was un iring in his efforts 'o make the institutes 
the mears of awakening new interest in the cause of education 
Whatever good may have been accomplisbed is to be attributable 
mainiy to his energy and f rethought. As on former occasions, 
30 again this year, his presence at the institutes and his hearty 
participation in the work did much to secure that confidence on 
the part of the people in the present educational movement in 
in this state, without which our best efforts must remain barren 
f results, 

“ But the improvement in the state during the past two years 
is mace manifest in other ways. There is an increased demand 
tor carefully trained teachers. The applications for graduates 
frum the State Normal School were very numerous. The sale ot 
educational works on theory and practice, on methods and dis- 
cipline, has increased very rapidly. There is an improvement 
observable in the schools, both in the work which is being done 
and in the appearance of pupils and their school-rooms; and 
there is on the part of teachers and of the general publica greater 
interest in all that pertains to education. There is manifested 
zreater liberality and disposition to impose local taxes for school 
purposes " 

The second session of the State Normal School will open on 
Monday, Oct. 4, with a full corps of professors. 


MICHIGAN. 


Pror. H. 8. CARHART, of Northwestern University, has acoept- 
ed the chair of pbysics in the University of Michigan. 


MISSOURI. 

The seventh annual normal of Nodaway Co. closed August 6, 
having lasted four weeks. Prof. D. L. Chaney, the conductor, 
was ably assisted by Profs. Allen More, principal Stanberry 
Normal, J.J. Bryant, of Burlington Junction, and C. A. Hawkins, 
of Maryville. . 





MINNESOTA. 

Institutes have been appointed as follows: 
DATE. Counry. Town, 

Sept. 20, Otter Tail, Perham, 


Polk, Crookston, 


INSTRUCTORS. 


G. F. Co , T. H Ki 
H, A. Bice ford. = 


Vv. D. Carruth, J. 7. 

McCleary, E. K Jaques. 

G. M. Berdal, ©. W. G. 
Hyde, A. E. Hill. 

Caledonia, M. L. Spencer, C. W. G. 
Hyde, A. F. Hill. 

Moorehead, S&S. 


Currie, 


Sept. 20, 
Sept. 20, 
Sept. 27, 
Sept, 27, 
Sept. 27, 


Watonwan, 8&t. James, 
Houston, 
Clay, 


Murray, 


Torgerson Pm. 3 
eCleary, E. K. Jaques. 


mt, Sagect . T. H. Kirk, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Charlestown village schools reorganized on Aug. 30, Miss Lois 


Hurd, of Newport, takes charge of the south primary school for 
the term. 





Penacook schools, on the Boscawen side, began Aug. 30, with 
the same teachers as last season. The schools on the Concord 
side o_ened Sept. 6, in charge of Prof. G. A. Dickey. 

Mr. W. A. Rowpinson, superintendent of schools, Frank)in 
Falls, bas returned from an extended vacation tour through the 
Rockies. 


L. J. Tuox, of Enfield, has been elected principal of the Wilton 
high school. 

Concord. State Correspondent. Miss Evia A. FOLGER. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Pror. CouLirer Coss, of Wilson, will spend the next year in 
Massachusetts studying natural science, in which subject he is 
recognized as an authority. 

Pror. ALEXANDER GRAHAM, of Fayetteville, is practically the 
father of the graded schoo! system of his state, and ought to b: 
the next state superintendent. 

Pror. 8. D. BaGuey, of Jamesvi'le Academy, has outgrown hi, 
quarters and will svon be obliged to move where he can enlarge 
bis accommodations. 

The fourth annual session of the Reidsville academy began 
Sep:. 6, Prof. George R. McNeil, A.M., principal, and Prof. C. R. 
Owen, a graduate of the state university and a successfu! 
teacher with several years’ experience, assistant. 

NEW YORK. 

The Kings County Teachers’ Association will meet Sept. 11, at 
Coney fsland. 

The Delhi institute numbered ab ut 150,—Prof. Sanford, Con. 
ductor, assisted by Prof. Gardenier of Stanford Seminary, Prof. 
Griffin of Cornell Uni:ersity, Prof Graves, Prin. School, D Ibi, 
Prof Plough of Roxbury, Prof. Gladstone of Andes, and the com- 
missioner, R. BE. Harkuess. 

Miss ALice B. Foster will take charge of the gymnasium oi 
the Women’s Educational aud Indus riai Un on in Buffalo. 

The fail term of the New Paltz normal school began Sept. 1. 
The next term will begin Feb.2. The scho 1 year begins very 
auspiciously for the new normal. Dr. Bouton is at the bead, 
assisted by an efficient corps of instructors among whom is Mr. 
George Griffith, A.B.. whose work at Lockport bas becn such a 
marked success. 

The report of Supt. Leigh R. Hunt, of Little Falls, shows a very 
sa'isfactory year’s work and bright prospects for the future. 

Mr. BARuHrTe’s place at Saratoga will be filled by Mr. C. 5S. 
Davis, of Sauquoit. Mr.C. A. Koe, of Marcellus, has been chosen 
to succeed C. J. Walch as teacher of science in the high school, 
and Miss Sarah L. Arnold will succeed Mrs. Fletcher as principal 
of the training school. The schools here will re-open on Monday, 
Sept. 13. 

OREGON. 

The fourth annual catalogue of the officers and students of the 
Oregon State Normal School records an attendance of 227 for the 
past year. The fall term opens the 14th of Sept. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The fall term of the West Chester normal school began Aug. 
30. That of the Huntington normal college, Sept. 6. 

The Keystone State normal schvoi registered this year the 
largest number of studen's of the ten norma! schools of Pa., 613: 
West Chester had 587, Millersville, 581. 

Pror. H. F. Brrner, of Kutztown, bas been elected professor 
of natural science of the Millersville normal. 

Pror. E. L. Kemp has been elected successor of Prof. Bitner, at 
Kutztown, and Prof. C. C. Boyer, a graduate of Munlenberg co'- 
lege, takes Prof. Kemp’s position. 

Supt. H. D. Rota, of Meadville, resigns and goes to Clevel ind, 
O., as supervising principal of grammar schools, salary $2,300. 

Miss M. AGNES MACKEY, of the class of '80, California, has been 
unanimously re-elected principal of the Connelisyille pub!'c 
schools, at a salary of $100 a month. 

Pror. B. FRANK IRacuH, for many years professor of mathe- 
matics in Pierce’s Business College, Philadelphia, is to assume 
charge of The Northern Home and Orphan School, Philadelphia. 

The annex to the Philadelphia Manual Training Sehoo! has been 
completed, and is now ready for occupancy by the pupils. It 
will be used for experimental practice in bronzing, soldering, and 
light metal work, and pupils will be thoroughly instructed in 
these branches. 

TENNESSEE. 

The public schools of Marshall County have nearly all opened. 
Superintendent J. B. Haynes is busily engaged in visiting them. 
He is a strong advoca'e of the new system of education, and 
spends much time instructing in the primary work of the schools. 

Prof. G. A. Gowan opened his school at Talley’s the 19th 
inst. Capt. W. G. Lloyd and Superintendent Haynes made ad- 
dresses. A large audi ‘nce gathered on the occasion. 

The teachers’ institute held at Lewis urg in June and July 
was a grand success. One of the principal features was an a:- 
dress on the Blair bill by Hon. A. 8S. Colyar. Miss Mattie 
Crawford, of Thompson's Station, a young artist, bas been en- 
gaged to take charge of the art department in Lewisburg insti- 
tute. Prof. George D. Logan has a live schoo! at Richland 
academy. The county teachers’ institute was held there Aux. 14. 
The teachers’ reading circle now numbers forty or fifty members. 





NEW YORE CITY. 


The schools will re-open Sept. 13. Paren‘s and guardians not 
finding seatings for their children in the schools of their respec- 
tive wards, can find some at Grammar School No. 81, 16:h wad, 
128 west 17th street, between 6th and 7th aveaues, Sarab J. §. 
Garnet, principal. 

The Art Students’ League of this city is prospering, and the 
plans for the coming season indicate even greater advantage: for 
the students than they have had heretofore. To the former 
corps of insiructors—Messers. Kenyon Cox, William Sartain, Wal- 
ter Shirlaw, W. M. Chase, J. Alden Weir, J. Ca. roll Beckwith. 
Thomas Eakens, and Frank E. Scott—are added Mr. H. Siddons 
Mowbray, who was consi ‘ered by M. Bonrat one of his stronzest 
pupils, and who will direct the men’s morning life clas: ; and Mr. 
T. W. Dewiog, who will again instruct the composition class. 
This class will change the evening of its meeting from Saturday 
to Thursday, lengthen its hours, and elevate the standard requir- 
ed for admission, 
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GLENS FALLS TRAINING CLASS METHODS. 


REPORTED BY Miss E. T. LANDER. 


The work of the Glens Falls Training Claes has been ex_ 
clusively professional, and singularly unpretentious. Asa 
specially useful part of the work in the section of experi- 
mental natural science, Superintendent Williams has in- 
structed teachers in the manufacture of simple, inexpensive 
apparatus, each article under discussion being exhibited 
before the class. A sonometer, for the construction of 
which the board had been given him, cost nothing in reality 
for material, but being practically of equal value with the 
same class of manufacture in mahogany, furnished by the 
best instrument makers in the metropolis. With the wood, 
wire, etc., to be purchascd, this home-made style as «sti- 
mated might cost fifteen cents. An economical method is 
shown for making retorts of odd bits of wood and iron; 
with also test-tube holders; while test-tubes may be pre- 
pared from apothecaries’ vials by subjecting these to a high 
degree of heat within an oven. A common earthern bowl 
provides a mortar, and a sufficiently good pestle may be 
made from a glass bottle-stopper set in a wooden handle 
with sulphur. The spirit lamp is created by equaliy simple 
means; the need also of jars being as inexpensively supplied 
by fruit and candy jars, and wide-mouthed bottles to be ob- 
tammed for the asking. A good suggestion is given the 
teachers, involving an outline of additional illustrative 
work which may most naturally grow from the treatment 
of the general subject. These minor branches are to be of 
entertaining character, and with the curious interest in 
some cases of a toach of prestidigitation. A bottle with a 
lead bottom, for instance, which can only be made to lie 
down by the insertion ofa piece of wire, may have the 
latter removed by sleight of hand before the bottle is passed 


from the performer to others. Another of these little ex- | Pat 


periments which may be made of service in the compre_ 
hension of an important physical law, consists in partially 
filling an egg-shell with sand, the severed portion of the 
shell being replaced and sealed, and in which condition the 
object may be made to stand on even the smaller end by the 
weight of sand fallirg into that section of the interior. 
Many excellent points of psychological intelligence also are 
introduced in the course of instruction in this division. One 
of the wisest of these is a caution agaiust untimeliness in 
the presentation of subjects, the idea of the pupils prepar- 
ation and readiness to receive being generally too little re- 
cognized. Another good view of mind-making methods 
presented in the morning half-hours, opposes a somewhat 
excessive fear of the introduction of a technical term; for 
such, according to this instructor, may be as readily iearned 
as another when the child has no word whatever for the 
idea. As an additional significant point, teachers must 
avoid the error of assuming that the child thinks when 
only acquiescing in the expressed thought of the instructor. 
Questions also should be put to children which are not too 
suggestive. When asked, for instance, what leaves are for, 
they may have at first thought only asingle answer, but 
will be able to word the facts out very well by degrees; as 
also regarding the winter habit of deciduous trees. It is 
urged in connection that a teacher should look at pupils 
when conducting a lesson. As a blind person can hardly 
be the best of teachers, neither can one who goes about gaz- 
ing at the floor. The faces of pupils must be seen as in- 
telligence is absorbed. 

A class in physical training has derived marked advan- 
tage from the efficiency and faithfulness of the work of 
Professor Ballard. The gain in physiological knowledge as 
well as in the execution of pleasing exercises has been con- 
siderable. A series of performances by the class formed an 
entertaining feature of a general evening reception, held 
the latter part of the last week, in which the residents of 
the place participated. The department of drawing under 
the management of Mr. H. P. Smith, of the Brooklyn Pablic 
Schools, has been advanced in an exceedingly successful 
manner, the instruction abundantly covering a wide range 
of subjects, and of methods adapted to different grades of 
schools. 

The attention of large classes of the teachers in atten- 
dance, and also of visitors, has been enlisted by the inter- 
esting methods of Mrs. Baldwin in primary work. It is 
found by this instructor that a child will absorb facts as a 
sponge takes up water, if properly presented. The first re- 
quisite is to furnish a stimulus, and the environment of 
pupils must indicate the course to be taken. Classes of 
little children have been daily instructed in the presence of 
the teachers, asa test of methods recommended. As your 
correspondent has already observed of this successful 
leader in her department of education, “Ideas of original 
Pestalozzian source are invested with unique guality 
through her manner of application. Her teaching is sym- 
pathetic, vital, and attractive. It has a basis in psychology 
and a crown of motherliness. Insight, unlimited hope, 
force of character, patience, buoyancy, and, above all, rea- 
son, are among her forces. Her theories, which are largely 
good, are of less consequence than such qualifications: 
Another key to her success with children may be found in 
the fact of her being insatiate as a collector both of objects 
and ideas. No mind starvation is to be suffered among the 
fortunate little beings for whom she provides. It is also 
the wisdom of this instructor to make excellent selections. 
While knowledge is to be acquired objectively, care is taken 





that the pupils may be enabled to pass without difficulty 
from the concrete to the abstract.” 

Teachers have been distinct)y aided also in the depart- 
ment of training for intermediate and grammar work, di- 
rectly by Miss Raycroft, who enforces the idea of the use- 
fulness of experiment in methods, considering it a mistake 
to be satisfied with any one way becauses it issues in de- 
sirable results, The instruction of Miss Swayze in elo- 
cution has been well appreciated, a plan being arranged 
for retaining the services of this teacher for classes in Glens 
Falls during the month of September. A juveuile class of 
residents has been trained in different branches of art in- 
dustry, by teachers from the Women’s Institute of Techni- 
cal Design in New York, a smell exhibition also of this 
class of work being opened inthe school building the last 
week. An admirable lecture on “Building Character,” was 
provided by Mr. Winship during the session, a general dis- 
appointment having been felt from the inability of Dr. Je- 
rome Allen to furnish a dis:ourse last week as expected. 
Many pleasant excursions have been made by companies of 
teachers io points in the vicinity, including a specially de- 
lightful tour of Lake George on the last Saturday. 

The course of this training clasa is to be considerably ex- 
tended the coming year. As most important of arrange 
ments, a department of moral training will undoubtedly be 
added. 








LETTERS 


How THE PARENTS WERE INTERESTED.—My bookkeep- 
ing class had been working seven months in the regular 
way. The pupils seemed interested, but not as much as I 
wished ; so I tried a new plan. I gave each of the pupils a 
Pere comenieg very nearly related to that of his 

nts. Some were lumber-dealers, some harness-makers, 
some in the hardware business, etc., etc. It was a class of 
forty-one, and each was assigned a particular business to 
attend to. I had them go to the several places in town, to 
find out the prices of goods they were to deal in, etc. When 
the morning came to begin this work, all were lookin 
with much anxiety to what steps would be made. I uskex 
them if they thought they were well enough ted in their 
business to make intelligent transactions. They thought 
they were, as they had the prices of goods, of labor, etc 
I told them to begin now to make transactions with any 
they wished. Each began to write on a little slip of paper, 
prepared for the occasion, the articles he wished to pur- 
chase. They took their orders to the person who was deal- 
ing in what they desired, and received a bill stating the 
articles sold them, and prices of same; the transactions 
thus continued for the first morning ; nothing was put in 
their books yet, because I had not told them to do so. 
When the next time for trade came they were directed to 
it to their journals, which they did very enthusiastically. 
hey continued in this manner for more thap a week, 
when I thought they were ready to do work without lead- 
ing. tg 4 now make transactions, and post to journal and 
ledger, whenever time permits. I have them occasionally 
to compare books to see if each agreed in their respective 
transactions. This is one of the * means’ I have used to 
interest nts ; and to tell you of the encouragement the 
parents have given me in this work, I will say, it is 
enough. T. P. BENcE. 


Parents will be interested when the teacher tries to in- 
terest them. Many teachers affect a supreme indifference 
to the opinions of the outside world. They say, in actions. 
if not in words, ‘‘I don’t care what people think about me. 
I shall do my duty, and they can attend to theirs.” This is 
not the right spirit. A man once said: “If I want to make 
an enemy a friend,I get him to do something for me.” 
There is wisdom here. 





MoRAL EpvucaTion.—Who is qualified to teach morals ? 
Who is the best moral teacher, and what can he accom- 
plish ? Are the le of the world to-day more moral than 
in the past?’ At what age of the world’s history has the 
highest state of morals prevailed’ What nation is most 
moral? What religious faith is most moral? I ask these 
questions because I regard them as important, because 
much is written upon the subject without coming to any 
definite conclusion. Have we made any progress in teach- 
ing morals, and can we ? and if so, how?’ Must a person 
be achurch member or a believer in Christianity to teach 
good morals’ Can an agnostic teach good morals? It 
seems to me that the great object of education should be to 
make better men and women, broader-minded, bigger- 
hearted, more generous, loving, kind,—more erate 
of one another's feelings and rights,—and conseqaently 
more valuable citizens. When I look through the papers 
and am informed of so much inhumanity, strikes, boycotts, 
evictions, lockouts, mobs, murders, hangings, etc., I am 
induced to ask, Is this of necessity so, or is it due to faulty 
education ? Are the Belfast riots the result of educational 
teachings ? Can there have been any moral training where 
these people were reared’ If there did it benefit 
them? Itis said: “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
If we j » these ie by their actious we should think 
— nm rea under moral monsters. Were the 
students of Brown University much better when ther 

ed Pres. Robinson’s property? Are any of them 
examples of high moral training’ It occurs to me that we 
are yet not fully out of the savage state, and that our edu- 
cational methods are yet a long way from perfect. 


Springfield, Mo. J. FAIRBANKS. 

The world is growing better. There is no doubt of it, 
even though the students of Brown University did destroy 
President Robinson’s carriage. The best man is he who is 
most religious, not churchly, Pharasaical, or exclusive, but 
he who can get right down to the woes and sins of human 
ity, and remove them. Why was Christ the best being 
who ever appeared on this earth? Not on account of what 
he professed, but because of what he did. The Belfast 
rioters are not Christians except in name. We must have 





a “heart within” as well as a “ God o’erhead.” 


SYsTEMs OF STUDYING GERMAN.—I wish you would give 
me ng the led Meisterschaft 5vs- 
tem of Modern Lan Iam thinking some of study- 
ing under that system. Would you think it ad- 
visable * Emma J. EARSOM. 


Ohio. 


There are various so-called “systems” but we honestly 
believe there is no royal road im studying this branch of 
knowledge, or any other. There is a natural method of 
teaching every branch. This must be found by long and 
patient trial. Professor Montague, of Amherst College, 
Mass., is an expert teacher and athorough student of meth- 
ods. Dr. Sigmon M. Stern, principal of the “ Stern’s School 
of Languages,”’ New York, is a successful teacher of the 
natural method. His plan was fully explained in the 
JOURNAL of April 24, last. Dr. L. Sauveur, of Philadel- 
phia, is a distinguished teacher of modern languages. 
He conducted a summer school at Oswego, N. Y., where a 
letter addressed to him would be received. 





THE MOON, PLANETS, AND STARS IN SEPTEM- 
BER. 





The principal astronomical events of the present 
month are the appearance of the harvest moon and the 
occurrence of the autumnal equinox. The planets are 
taking a vacation. None of them are of any use to the 
ordinary observer this month. Venus is changing from 
morning to evening star, and is so close to the sun that 
no one can see her except by getting up before sunrise. 
Jupiter is growing feeble and retires very eaily. Mars 
has been so thoroughly humbled by playing second fid- 
die all winter to the superior star that he is hardly vis- 
ible at all, and can only be found after a search in the 
cunstellation Virgo. Mercury is fleeting, as usual, and 
Neptune and Uranus are, of course, invisible. Saturn 
would make a very good showing were it not for the in- 
evitable comparison with his recent exceptional bril- 


liancy. He is still worth looking at, but his rings are 
turning edgewise, and he is moving farther away ; and 
it will be thirty years before he comes again in such a 


favorable position for observation. 

The moon has it pretty much all to herself this month. 
She will be full on the 13th, at 5 o’clock in the morning. 
After that time she will rise only about half an hour 
later each evening. At7 o'clock on the 14th, half-past 
7 on the 15th, and soon until the 18th, after which the 
interval becomes longer, until on the 26th it is an hour 
and thirteen minutes. This is very accommodating on 
the moon's part, for on the 26th, when she is making up 
for lost time, she doesn’t rise until 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, whereas in the middle of the month she rises at a 
time when people who are out in the early evening can 
have the benefit of her light. 

This peculiar lingering of the moon for a few nights, 
only to hurry later on, was formerly supposed to be for 
the special benefit of harvesters, who had to work at 
night to get in their crops. Since the introduction of 
the eight-hour movement, this explanation will not fit, 
and scientific men have built various theories to ac- 
count for it, and have succeeded, at least to their own 
satisfaction, in finding its cause. To the ordinary human 
being, however, this will always be the “ Harvest 
Moon.” 

The equinox is a little behind time this year, not oc- 
curring until 10 o’clock of the evening of the 22d. Ac- 
cording to the ordinary almanacs, the sun rises that day 
day at 5:47 and sets at 5:58, which is not in accordance 
the current notion that the day is just twelve hours 
long. For poetical purposes, however, the old supersti 
tion may still serve. 

As for the fixed stars, they do not rival the moon in 
splendor, nor are they so well placed for observation 
now as they will be a month bence ; nevertheless, they 
deserve more than a passing glance. In the early even- 
ing Vega is almost directly overhead ; Arcturus, bright- 
est of the suns now visible, sparkles like a carbuncle to- 
ward the west, and between the two lies the Corona Bo- 
realis, the Northern Crown. The Milky Way reaches 
the zenith about 9 o'clock. In or near it, beginning at 
the north, will be found Cassiopeia’s Chair; the Swan, 
with wings wide stretched; the Eagle, with brilliant 
Altair “in its midst; and Job's Coffin, which always 
looks too small for such a great man as the old patri- 
arch. Over the southern horizon Scorpio still creeps 
along, with his two half-circles of bright stars, and An- 
tares, ruby-red, his central gem. Late in the month the 
Pleiades may be seen climbing up the eastern sky, pre- 
cursors of a brilliant train, which Obtober will reveal in 
all its splendor. 





To speak and write any language fluently and cor- 
rectly, is more art than science. No amount of grammar 
studying will enable any student to use words accept- 





ably. 
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BooK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A_POLITICIAN’s DAUGHTER. By Myra Sawyer Hamlin. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 75 vents. a 


One is inevitably attracted by and pleased with this story, 
because of its promise—the evidence it gives of a new 
thinker and writer in the circle of our young story-writers. 
The book seems to be that of a young and inexperienced 
writer, but one full of enthusiasm and sentiment ; and pos- 
sessing a budding talent which is sure to produce better 
things in the future. Even during the progress of the 
story from cover to cover, the author's powers seem to 
grow and expand before the reader. As for the story, it is 
a sweet little love story, with enough of society and politics 
to give it a flavor and supply a name. 


By FrrRe AND Sworp. A story of the Huguenots. By 
Thomas Archer. NewYork: Cassell & Company. $1.00. 
This is rather like half a dozen other stories, based upon 

the same general theme, except that there is rather more of 

a love story blended with the slaughter, and rather less of 

the latter than in some of the other stories. 

It is a fairly strong and quite an interesting tale. It is 
laid in France a number of years after the St. Bartholomew 
massacre, at a time when the Protestants were still subject 
to persecution. And their trials, sufferings and escapes, 
from the plots of their enemies constitute the basis of the 
narrative. 





SCHILLER’S BRIEFE. SELECTED AND EDITED WITH AN INTRO- 
DUCTION AND COMMENTARY. By Pauline Buchheim. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. New York and London, $1.00. 

This selection from the Poet’s correspondence presents a 
characteristic view of the development of his genius, and of 
the various stages of his literary career, besides giving at 
times a picture of contemporary manners and customs, ‘lhe 
letters being printed in the original German, the editor 
takes it for granted that interested readers are acquainted 
with the main facts of Schiller’s biography, and are so far 
advanced as to need no further help than an explanation of 
unnsual constructions and idomatic peculiarities, and an 
occasional hint concerning such historical, personal, and 
literary matters as are not supposed to be familiar to the 
general reader. The editor has adopted throughout, the re- 
formed orthography which has been introduced by the 
German Government into all schools and public offices, and 
is being generally adopted by German authors. 


THE NATIONAL JUNIOR SPEAKER. Edited and Compiled by 
a E. Branch, M.A. New York: Baker & Taylor. 
5 cents. 


This speaker follows the primary in the National Series. 
The selections are adapted to pupils of from ten to sixteen 
years of age, and are specially fitted for recitations and de- 
clamations. An attractive variety has been secured, in- 
cluding extracts from a large number of the best American 
and English speakers and writers ; thus maintaining a high 
standard of style. Considerable space has been devoted to 
short, pithy, and practically available prose selections, well 
calculated to develop natural, rational speaking. Alto- 
gether the book shows excellent, experienced judgment. 
LIvEs OF GIRLS WHO BECAME FAMous. By Sarah K. 

Bolton. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 


. This is one of the books that the world needs; it is both 

good of its kind and a good kind—a kind of which there are 
all too few. There have been plenty of books about suc- 
cessful men ; and on all sides the boys have had example, 
admonition, encouragement, to the full; but the girls—how 
seldom has a truly helpful book been written for them! 
An occasional biography or essay, a brief newspaper article 
now and then. All put together the literature of help for 
girls is insignificant. This book is a firm step in the right 
direction. Rather a preponderance in the way of literary 
and artistic successes—but | apa os that is a necessity of 
the case, untii women come, in process of time, to be freely 
allowed a wider range of action. Yet the editor has not 
forgotten the successful lecturer, scientist, teacher, philan- 
thropist, and nurse. 

There are about twenty biographies, with a fine portrait 
co subject. The book deserves and will have a large 
sale. 


Tue Story oF SPAIN. By Edward Everett Hale and Susan 
—_ New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
ov, 


This is one of The Story of the Nations Series. Spain is 
an especially attractive subject, and full of romantic inter- 
est—a land concerning which, curious enough, many of us 
while we imagine so much, really know so little. Its geo- 
graphical position has been for two thousand years, and is 
to-day, a principal reason for this —s and its people 
being peculiar sanong Enropecs nations. The extremes of 
fortune which have befallen her, and the strange lights and 
shadows in her history, invest it with a strong fascina- 
tion. 

It need not be said that Dr. Hale is equal to the theme. 
That is reedily accepted by all well-informed readers ; for 
such must be aware of his remarkable equipment in every 
direction. And one familiar with his ways will take it as a 
matter of course that he tells only what is worth telling, 
and that in the clearest, easiest, pleasantest fashion that 
could well be c nceived. It is safe to predict that this book 
will be the most read, and with most enjoyment, of any of 
the series ; and that is saying much. 


PLuTARCcH’s Lives, Clough’s Translation. Abridged and 
Annotated for Schools, by Edwin Ginn. With Historical 
latroductions by W. F. Alien. Boston and New York: 
Ginn & Co, 50 cents. 


Probably there is no other book in the “‘ Series of Classics 
for Children” issued by this house that is more valuablethan 
this. In all lists of books which are recommended as best 
to be read by young and old, is found ‘*Plutareh’s Lives,” and 
while the present is a somewhat abridged edition, in it will 
be found all the beauties of historic biography, the best 
m-thod of teaching history, geography, language, gram- 
mar, etc., besides promoting a taste for fine literature. The 
‘** Lives” are preceded by a ‘‘ Life of Plutarch” bimself. 
Then follow Themistocles, Pericles, Alexander, Cariolanus, 
Fabius, Sertorius, and Caesar, respectively ; each being in- 
troduced by « note, explaining the connection of the snb- 
ject of the sketch with the history of his time, farough- 
out the book there are many foot-notes, to which there is 
an index at the back, Another index gives the pronuncia- 


fion of proper names, Asa trontispiece there js a picture 


of the bust of Cwsar, taken from a colossal bust in the 
Museum of Naples. 

The book is printed in nice, large type, on good paper, 
and is neatly and firmly bound in boards, making a handy, 
readable volume, 


ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. A Manual for the 
Use of Colleges, Schools, and General Readers. By 
Jerome Walker. M.D., Madison. Wis. Midland Publish- 
ing Co. New York: A. Lovell & Co. 415 pp. $1.00 


In accordance with the demands made by the advance in 
physiological and hygienic knowledge in the last few years, 
the important additions to facts as well as the dissipation 
of many notions supposed to be facts, has induced the 
author of this book to prepare it with special reference to 
the requirements of high schools, seminaries, and colleges. 
Throughout its pages Jessons of moderation are taught in 
connection with the use of each part of the body, and an at- 
tempt has been made to present all the important facts,so ful- 
ly explained, illustrated, and logicall connected, that 
they may be easily understood, and retained in the mind. 
The dry statement of facts for the sake of brevity alone, has 
been avoided, while the subjects of food, and the relations 
of the skin to the various parts of the body, and to health, 
are more thoroughly treated of than is usually the case in 
such works. Care has been exerted to have all chapters 
reliable, not even omitting the one on emergencies, which 
is too often slighted. Full and reliable directions for the 
care and relief of the injured are given, also poisons and 
their antidotes. On the subject of Alcoholic Stimulants, 
the author 1s out-spoken and plain as to their effects. The 
illustrations, some of them full-page, are fine and clear, 
and the type and paper are excellent. 


WANTED—A SENSATION. By Edward 8. Van Zile. Rain- 
bow Series. 739-741 Broadway, New York: Cassell & 
Co. 25 cents. 


A clever and entertaining story is the result of the 
author’s “‘ get off’ upon the means employed by news 
paper men to secure—not so much news as a sensation. 
The fact that a suicide has been introduced to add to the 
thrilling interest of the plot only helps to make the sen- 
sation more real. This suicide has been brought about 
through a reporter, Slushington, who, though otherwise 
very good, is not above allowing a real villian to escape in 
order to get a chance for more sensational reading for his 
paper. The story, though only a “ get off,”’ exhibits much 
8 and is very readable. 50 cents. 


STuDI¢s IN MODERN SOCIALISM AND LABOR PROBLEMS. 
By F. Edwin Brown, D. D. New York: 1, 3, 5, Bond St. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.25. 


Under the above title, the author has peapeped one of the 
most timely ks of the season. He had delivered several 
addresses on questions of social importance before audiences 
of business men and working men, which were received 
with such favor that they have been reproduced here, in 
substance at least. He commences at the very foundation 
of the matter and considers first, is there a social problem, 
and what has Christianity to do with it? He then intro- 
duces under three separate chapters, a history of modern 
socialism, the socialists indictment against modern society, 
and what the socialist demands. In a discussion of ‘“‘Is 
socialism an impending peril ?’’ he has presented some facts 
which necessarily demand attention in such a discussion, 
and he fotlows this by showing some errors and some 
truths in socialism. He then takes up the subjects of trades 
unions and the Knights of Labor and industrial cooperation. 
To add force to his ments he brings up the cases of 
captains of industry, and considers from ‘all points the re- 
sponsibilities of wealth, rsonal morality as an individual 
force, and the church ani the workingman. He ends with 
a survey of the field giving a review of past experiences and 
the outlook for the near future, in a way that proves the 
author to be no mere theorist, but one who has made the 
subject a pendy. The arguments he introduces are such as 
cannot fail to interest everyone, no matter what his station 
in life, and call for much serious study from all who care to 
look on both sides of the question. 


A History oF EDUCATION. By 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Since the dawn of civilization each state has evolved a 
system of education conforming to its own idea of civili- 
zation. This national idea of education is revealed in the 
religion, art, social customs, and form of government of 
each nation. The Asiatic ideal was that of subjection to 
authority, the European that of individualculture. Know- 
ing th's the student of education is better able to enter into 
the spirit of each, to understand their respective merits, for 
each has merit, and to give each its due weight in view of 
its adaptation, to the wants of our modern civilization, 
which has not yet ended its educational system. The author 
brings out also, the origin and growth of the struggle be- 
tween memory and observation culture, that still goes on 
in our own day, unadjusted by the discovery of a common 
ground that conserves the merits of both tendencies.”” He 
gives the leading characteristics of each period of growth, 
and summarizes the labors of each of the prominent edu- 
cators. From the position of a conservative progressionist, 
he upholds the merits of the old system, subjects novelties 
to a rigid scrutiny, and wisely concludes that in view of the 
imcompleteness of our system of education, it is not wise 
“to reject summarily all changes and reforms as unneces- 
sary and hurtful innovations.” 
he heads under which this important subject is treated 
are, The Oriental Nations, The Ancient Classical Nations, 
Christian Education before the Reformation, and Edu- 
cation from the Reformation to the present time. Each is 
fully elaborated and. carefully summarized. The author 
has certainly laid the teaching profession under an obli- 
on to him for this valuable addition to our educational 
terature. 


Cxrciu’s Cousins. By E. B. Hollis. New York. T. Y. Cro- 
well & Co. $1.25. 

This is a very quiet pleasant little story with an excellent 
moral tendency, and interesting alike to young and old. It 
is particularly suitable for the home and sunday school li- 
brary. It is accompanied by a very fine frontispiece illus- 
pene ogy and is likely to be cordially welcomed by a wide 
circle. 


F. V. N. Painter, A. M., 
$1.50. 


SHELDON’s ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, WITH ORAL AND 
WRITTEN EXERCISES. Shelden & Go. New York and 
Chicago. 40 cents. 

The book will be appreciated by those teachers who have 
broken away from the old mechanlonl and are look- 





ing for a book which will assist in accom re- 
suite aimed at, by the Detter methods of the present Say, 


The illustrations are a striking feature on account both of 
their artistic and practical value. The procedure is ve 
wisely graduated and the treatment is in accordance wit 
the new education. It is a welcome book. 


CASSELL’s SELECT LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING FICTION. 
New York: 739 and 741 Broadway. Cassell & Co. 15 
cents each. 


Each of the volumes of this library contains a uniform 
number of pages, about 150, and from nine to twelve short 
stories. Each story has been written re pene | for Cas- 
sel’s Magazine, by some one of the leading writers, and 
several are in this library combined iu one volume, forming 
a variety of incidents, short and none too thrilling. The 
great charm of this series is that one can take the book up 
and lay it down again in a short time with the feeling that 
the story he was reading is finished. The volumes so far 
issued, each bear the title of one of the stories it contains, 
as follows: 

o. 1. A Race for Life. 
. 2. My Night Adventure. 

No. 3. The Great Goid Secret. 

No. 4. Who Took It. 

No. 5. A Wife’s Confession. 

No. 6. Snowed Up. 

They are small enough to be carried in the pocket, and 
neatly bound with paper covers of a quiet tint. 








THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


“So much bother!’ is the exclamation of the young pu- 
pils in drawing, that have been aunoyed by poor instru- 
ments. But this petulance is never heard from the lips of 
those that use the neat and handy Spencerian Compass 
which is intended specially for school use, and is adapted 
to every variety of drawing requiring instruments. It was 
made in direct response to the general demand for a prac- 
tical, cheap, and efficient drawing instrument for schvols. 
This compass is made of metal, nickle-plated, and is re- 
markable for its simplicity. It is manufactured by Messrs. 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co.,753 Broadway, New York. 


The Anderson School Book Co. has, for eight years, been 
in successful operation ; and in that time has acquired a 
well-earned reputation as the New York School Book Clear- 
ing House. Here School Books are bought, sold, and ex- 
changed; and if you have any such books to dispose of be 
sure to send them a list stating the condition and date of 
ae of each work, and the Company will make you an 
offer. 


Do you want a school ? 

Do you want a teacher ? 

Both may be found through application to the American 
School Bureau, 2 W. 14th Street, New York, where no fee 
is charged for registration. And yet Mr. K. E. Avery, the 
manager, is in a position to introduce some of the best 
teachers and schools to each other, and to their mutual 
advantage. 


Book-keeping is a practical science, and any work that 
promises a business-like and practical treatment of it is 
entitled to consideration. Allen’s Forty Lessons in Double- 
Entry Book-keeping as used in actual business is arranged 
for graded and high schools; and beside being offered to 
school and teachers at the introduction price of $1.00; if 
satisfaction is not found, the money will be refunded. Ad- 
dress George Alien, Newberne, N. C. 


If you would a’ wheeling go, be sure, first, to send a 
stamp to Mr. A. W. Gump, Dayton, Ohio, for his large 
illustrated price-list of new and second-hand bicycles. 
The fact that he takes second-hand bicycles in exchange is 
worth noting. He also does considerable business in the 
line of repairing bicycles, and nickel-plating them. 


* Cash !’’ 

‘Where ?” 

In your old school books, in your second-hand cyclopx- 
dias, in your cast-off books of every description. Senda 
jist and description of them to Mr. W Weedon, 25 
ape Street, New York. He pays cash for all such 





It you are going to Philadelphia, Cape May, or Atilaatic 
City, you will, be glad of a suggestion as to the most ex- 
peditiaus and comfortable way of getting there, which is 
undoubtedly the route of the splendidly equipped Pennsyl- 
vania Road. In addition to its fine passenger service, com- 
bining speed, safety, and comfort, is the great advantage 
of landi at the atial Broad St. Depot, in the very 
heart of Philadelphia, and immediately accessible to all 
points of interest, and railway connections in every direc- 
tion. This is an important consideration to all, whether 
their destination be Philadelphia or beyond, as also is the 
easy riding and fine view of the country which are excep- 
tional advantages of this road. 


We always have pleasure in giving attention to the books 
and maps prepared by the University Publishing Company. 
Maury’s Geographies have a world-wide a me they 
are constructed on scientific principles, and the arrange- 
ment is such as to arouse the interest of the pupil. The 
physical Geography is a remarkably interesting work. A 
school trustee picked one up lately when his daughter 
brought it home and, after reading it awhile, remarked: ‘‘I 
wouldn’t mind going to school again if I could have that 
book. The other books of the University Publishing Co. 
are all well and widely known, viz.: Gildersleeve’s Latin 
Primer and Grammar, Venable’s Algebra and Arithmetics, 
Holmes’ Readers and Histories. A peculiar feature is the 
excellence of the printing and binding in all these works. 
The wall maps planned by Prof. Maury are very handsome 
and cheap. The steady growth of the University Publish- 
ing Co. is due to the excellence of the publications ; every 
year witnesses better adaptation to the needs of the schools, 
and consequently an enlarged business. The teachers 
always speak highly of their books, because they can by 
them attain definite educational results. 


The friends of Mr. John A. M. Passmore will take a lively 
interest in the announcement of his permanent location at 
1125 Arch St., Philadelphia, to which place he extends 
them all a cordial welcome, inviting them to make his office 
their headquarters while in the city. He proffers the free- 
dom of his business domain with true hospitality, and 
doubtless his hearty words, and the central situation of his 
office, will induce many to accept his kind invitation. 


The favorable testimony of thousands should 
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the merits of Hood's Sarsaparilia. 
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“This book is what the schools have been waiting for. 
has had no predecessor, and it has no rival.”’ 


UR GOVERNMENT 


How It Grew; WhatIt Does; and How It Does It. 


By JESSE MACY, Professor of History and Political Science in Iowa College. 250 
pages. Cloth. Mailing price, $0.88; for Introduction, $0.80. 


This work aims to give a clear view of all our governmenta! institutions, and their relations to 
one another. It is chiefly peculiar in its way of d this. The his! orical method is tollowed, and 
the growth of our institutions is briefly traced from * old Schleswick in Denma: k."’—wtere our 
ancestors lived in free towns and villages, throu where wars and violence resulted in 
kings and lords, and where the old free institutions of town and shire gave birth to a frie parlia- 
ment,—to America, where the samc insthutions, Gaaeuecs and preserved, were finally united 
into free commonwealths, and the commonwealths into a national mu blic. 

In treating of our government, attention is first called to local matters that can | e explained 
and understood most readily. “ Constitutions’’ come last, and are then fully explained. | he style 
is remarkably fresh, simple, and ciear. The desideratum of text-book style,—that the subject itself 
be made interesting.—is bere met. Summaries and suggestions, with helpful questions, arc given 
to assist in the thorough mastery of the subject. 


CONTENTS. 


it 


PART I. 14, State Courts: the Supreme PART VI. 
Historical and Introductory. ° 
1, Our European Ancestors. 15. Federal Judicial Business, = yee 
»” American Colonies. 16, Federal Courts. a. Fo = my Peete. 
f in o ritien Con- 
PART Il. PART IV. stitutions. 
3. Education. Federal Executive Business, 29. The Origin of Our State Con- 
4. Public Highways. 17. The Postal Service. stitutions. 
5. the Care of Poorand Other 18. Money. 30. The Origin of the Feceral 
Unfortunate Classes. 19. Banks and ny Money. Constitution. 
6. Taxation. 20. The Treasury Department, 31. Our Present Constitution. 
7. Incorporated Towns and 21. The Foreign Service. 32. Growth of the Federal Con- 
Cities. 22. The Department of the In- stitution. 
8. The Choice of Public Ser- terior. 33. Constitutional Checks. 
vants. 23. The War and Navy Depart- 34. Politica! Parties. 
PART III. arse APPENDIX. 


Administration of Justice. PART V. 


9. Ancient Usages. ation, 1. Articles of Confedvrration. 


10. Ministerial Officers. 24. Law Makingin Karly Times. 2. Constitution of the United 
ll. Juries 25. Law Makingin Our Times. 
12. Higher Courts in England. 26. Some Difficulties in Law 


13. State Courts: Lower Courts. Making. INDEX. 

A. D. Morse, Evel, of ory and Political Economy in Amherst College :—* I think * Our Gov- 
ernment’ will prove highly useful. Everything in it 1s intelligible to school children and import- 
ant for them to know. Many adult citizens are very imperfectly uainted with the structure and 
working of our somewhat complex government because we have lacked hitherto such a text-book *’ 


OTHER IMtORTANT BOOKS. 


Part I1., of Elementary Lessons in English: Gulliver’s Travels (Classics for Children). 
The Paris of Speech and How to Use Them.| Boards, 40 ceots. Now ready. 
By Mrs. N. L. Knox-Heats, Will be ready|Hanus’ Determinants: Now ready. $1.80. 


Sent. 15. |4lleu and Greenough’s New Cicero: Now 
Mason’s New Second and New Third Music| ready. 13 Orations. Lliustrated. $1.25. 
Readers. Now reudy, 40 cents each. | Beginner’s Latin Book. By CoLLAR and Dan- 


eg 
Mason’s New Second and New Third —— IkLL. Now ready. 
of Charts. Now ready. $9.00 each. Several others are almost ready. 


GINN & COMPANY. Publishers, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY 


Recommended by the State Superintendents of Schools in 36 States, and by leading 
College Presidents of the United States and Canada. 








The best practical English Dictionary 
extant.— Quarterly RK | 


The Attention of School Offieers, and others, is 
directed to the fact thatin purchasing the latest issue 
of this work, they get 


A DICTIONARY 


containing 3000 more words and nearly 2000 more illus- 
trations than any other American Dictionary, 


A GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 


Containing over 25,000 Titles, 
with their pronunciation and a vast amount of other in- 
formation, (Just added, 1885) and 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


Giving pronunciation of names 
and brief facts concerning nearly 10,000 Noted Persons ; 
also various tables giving valuable information, 
“An invaluable companion in every 


School and at every Fireside.” ALL In ONE BOOK. 


Webster is Standard Authority with the U. 8. Supreme Court, and in the Gov’t Printing 


éview, London. 








In various Styles of Binding, with 
and without Patent Index. 





Office. It has been selected in every case where State P: # have been made for 
Schools. Nearly all the school books used are based on Webster. Get the Best. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass., U. 8. A. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. |THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0, 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 
PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


ENLARG &.D. 
Designed for use in Schools and Colleges Drawing aie. jentos Models, 


and for all interested in Elocution. 
Prang’s American Text.Books on Art Educa- 
tion. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 

Pos erases, ATTENTION a8 CALLED. - 
These been special esigned 
teacbing of Form and Dra pay and Gree 
mar Schools. consis: of both Solids and Table 
arranged in a carefully series, are made witb 
the for ac: and beaut "_ t— 
aa the country, and 
‘utely correct teaching 
of Form and Dra 
ria wing inevery stage, and especially 

Fer and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 
7 Park Street, 


79 Wabash Ave., Chicago. me 
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Publication Department, The National School — 
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HULL’S 


My 


SYSTEM OF DRAWING, 


Begins with Sheets. 3O Beauti- 
Designs on each Sheet. 
150 in all, Mailed for 25 cts. 
The new 5th Sheet—3O Draw- 


tiful 


ings Alone, 10c. 


AWOL OE SRR OS 


W.N. HULL, Cedar Falls, lowa. 


Prof. in Iowa State Normal School. 
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EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MU- 


SIC Boston, Mass. 


dR ey and BE=T EQUIPPED tn the 
wo —1l) Inetructors, 2,186 Staucents last year. 
Thorvuxh (netruetion ip Vocal and Instrumente] Mu- 
sic. vr am, Violin, all Orchestral and Band Inestro- 
ments, Piano and Organ Tuning, Fine Art«, Cratery 
Literature. Freneh, German and Italian Lasenegss. 
English Branches, Gymnastics, etc. Tuirion $5 to #2); 
board and room, with Steam Heat and Riectric Light, 
#45 to $75 perterm For tilustrated Calendar, with 
fuil information, address E. TOURJEE, Dir , Franklin 
Sq.. BOSTON, Mas-. 


HUGHES NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest—The Best. 
Prepared ey for school use and adapted 
to any series of Geographies. 


ck bs 











Size uniformly 54x68 inches, mounted on strong 
v.oth, with rollers, colored and varnished. Send 


for list and prices. 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
1 Booksellers. 


lmportersand Wholesale Educati 
Joun A. Boyus, Ma 
15 Bromfield Street, 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Highest Honors at all Great World's Exhibitions for 
nineteen years. lu styles, $22 to 6900 For Vash, Easy 
rayments,or Rented Catalogue, 46 pp., 4to, free. 


PLA“OS: 
The Improved Method of Str’ . introduced and 
perfected by Mason @ Hamrin, conceded by com 
tent judges to constitute a radical advance in Piano- 
orte cunstruction. 


Do not juire one querter as much tuning as pianos 
geasealiy. Denasigttte Catalogue by mail. 


ORGAN & PIANO CO 


154 Tremont 8t,. Boston. 46 E. 14 8t. (Union 8q.)- 
N. ¥. 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 























Subseribe Now for **EIUCATION,** 


A #1.00 BOOK. 
Premium for One New Subscriber ! 


During the next thirty days the Publisher of 
EpvuvaTion will forward to every one who will 


send him One New Subscriber, with the sub- 
scription price, $3.00, a copy uf 


TALES WITH MY BOYS; 


A book of 266 *s, containing 27 Talks. This 
is the Second Edition of the book, which is now 
ublished oy the well-known Publishers, Koberts 
thers, Boston. 
SIND 83.00 
By Check, Draft, or Postal Order, and the book 
will be returned by mail free of all expense. 
EDUCATION is a Monthly Educational Magazine 
is “INTELLIGENT,” 
“ VIGOROUS,” 
“INDEPENDENT.” 
IT DISCUSSES 
The Science of Teaching, 
The Art of instruction, 
School Liscipline, 
Normal Methods, 
Industrial Education, 
Common school Topics, 
science Lexching, 
Classical Study. 
Address the Publisher, WILLIAM A. MOWRY, 
3 Somerset Street, Buston. 


JUHN £. POULT? R & CO., 
PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. 
Murray's Essential Lessons in English, 75 
Murray's Advanced Lessons in English, - bo 
McEiroy'’s Essential Lessons in Ktvmology, .75 
Kellerman's Eiements of Botany, = - - $ 

Baldwin ‘s English Literature, 2 vols. - 

Fenno's Science and A:tof Klocution, - 

Fenno's Favorites, No. 1, 2, 3,4, each, - 

Harrison's French Syntax, - - - . 

Dillard's Exercises in Arithmetic, -  - AW 

Special Prices jar introduction. Correspondence 
solicited. 


Just the thing for school Principals and 
Superintendents. 


MOIST LETTER COPYING BOOK, 


Will Enable Them to Keep a Perfect Record 
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(Patented Nov. 26, 1878.) 


Oniform Copies. Saves Tim 
Water. No Brush. Always Ready. a 
VAN DOREN & MAYNARD, 7 Central 
Mall, Chicago, nh amend 
Tn the use of “This Book,” the grea yy 
ance of water, brushes, cloths, etc., is douseeey 
with ; the book is ready at ali times to 


number of letters at once. Parties using sean’ 
pronounce it very thing want: the 
copies are clear, distinct ty the 
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SCHENCK’S 
MANDRAKE PILLS 


When used as di- 

rected for Bilious- 

Are ness, Vertigo, Gen- 
eral Debility, Con- 

stipation, Sense of 

Guaranteed Fulness, Flatulence, 


: Sour Stomach, Liv- 

to Give er Derangements, 

, : Headache, and all 

Satisfaction Disorders of the 

Stomach, Liver and 
Bowels. 





DR. SCHENCK’S Book on Consumption, 
Liver Complaint and Dyspepsia, sent Free. 


DR. J. H. SCHENCK & SON 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


R. H. MACY&CO., 


14th 8T., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8t., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 
FOR THE CELEBRATED 


RED STAR BAUD 


WONDERFUL WEARING 
VELVETEEN, 


NOTED FOR ITS UNEQUALLED COLOR AND 

FINISH. THIS FAST PILE DRESS AND MAN- 

TLE VELVETEEN WAS AWARDED THE 

ONLY GOLD M®&DALS AT THE INTERNA- 

TIONAL EXHIBITION AT VIENNA IN 1873, 
PARIS 1878, NICE 1883, 


TO PREVENT IMITATIONS A RED STAR 
WILL BE FOUND STAMPED ON THE BACK 
OF EVEKY SECOND YARD. 

THESE GOODS ARE OF ENGLISH MANU. 
FACTURE, 24 INCHES WIDE, AND IN 39 
DIFFERENT COLORS, 


PRICE, 74 CENT:, 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION, AND 
MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
presses , 8 RIP 


« PING. 





OFFICES: 


17 Tom a Elace, ‘lace, | Fifth Aye. be SUF. e W, 14th & 


Price List Gent Free. 


PEOPLE’S LINE. 


—-STEAMERS-— 
DREW AND DEAN RICHMOND. 


The Evening Line on the Budson River | an 
ei Ra ir Yo of Cuca A fee aE 
0 ver, TOOt 0 we 
day at 6 PM. Tickets “te sold and age checked | 82 
BANY f NEW YORK, ats SPM, ‘ovteal 
yt WwW, . or on : 
of trains from the North, West and East. 











J. H. ALLAIRE, General Ticket Agent, Pier 
4). ao } Fave, New York. 
ATERS, General Pass’ Agent, Albany. 





THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


We all admire genuine enterprise ; and 
every man that doesn’t unfortunately hap- 
a to be a clam, is pleased by the evi- 

ence of strong and active competition in 
any business. ge reflections Sage 
naturally enough upon an inspection o 
the neat little pamphlet, entitled, ‘Scheme 
Number Two for Reducing School Book 
Bills,” and issued by Mr. Arthur Hinds, 
the popular 





dealer of school-books 
Cooper Union Building, Fourth avenue, 
New York. The extraordinary bargains 
he offers at all points of eg extensive cat- 
em must prove simply irresistible to 

of such teachers as are fortu- 
ms enough to get hold of the book and 
avail themselves of its liberal offers. 


An old friend in a new dress is present- 
ed to teachers and pupils in the latest edi- 
tion of ‘‘ Hooker’s d’s Book of Nature,” 
mee by Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 

is work, which is in such extensive use 
in a aims at once to furnish matter 
for # upplementary reading and to give a 
general insight into the more familiar pro- 
cesses and laws of nature. The present 
edition is by far the best, having been 
thoroughly revised by competent editors— 
specialists in the several departments into 
which the work is divided. Under such 
auspices the publication is sure to become 
even a greater favorite than ever. 


If you are a competent teacher, then, in 
jusvice to yourself, let it be known through 
the medium of areliable teachers’ agency. 
And if you look for business in the South, 
do not forget that The Southern Educa- 
tional Bureau of Montgomery, Ala., is one 
of the best in that region. Its manager, 
Mr. A. B. Fannin, has been highly spoken 
< by all those that have had dealings with 

im, 


It is a matter of personal concern with 
one who has found really great and per- 
manent benefit in any direction to make 
the source known to others. So it is as 
much in consideration for readers as it is 
a question of simple justice to an article of 
surpassing merit, that the publisher of 
THE SCHOOL JouRNAL, Mr. E. L. Kellogg, 
volunteers an account of his experience 
with a suitable food for an infant child. 
After some inquiry, finding Mellin’s Food 
highly recommen ed by physicians, he 
commenced its use. After a year’s trial, 
he is free tosay that he considers it a won- 
derful preparation, and worthy of the high 
commendation it has received. There will 
be many of the subscribers to the JOURNAL 
who will need food for a child that cannot 
nurse from its mother ; tosuch this food is 
commended. 


A new method of fastening the strings 
of upright pianos has been invented by | © 
the Mason & Hamlin Organ & Piano Com- 
pany, which is regarded as one of the 
most important improvements ever made, 
making the instrument more richly mu- 
sical in its tones, as wellas more durable, 
and less liable to get out of order.—Boston 
Journal, 


By appending the writer’s name to each 
article, by adopting a system of cross- 
references, by presenting much material 
in a tabulated form, by printing the work 

in light, strong, and ndsome volumes, 
Johnson’s “‘ Universal Cyclopeedia” is ex- 
coaereny well adapted for use with ease, 
speed, and pleasure. Altogether it may 
be recommended as a most valuable work 
for the business man, the student, or the 
** general reader.” 


“ King out, wild bells, to the wild sky !”” 


But how can they ring if there isn’t any 
bell? Obviously, they can’t. if you 
want a musical, far-sounding, and in ev- 
ery way er hk send to Messrs. 
Meneely & Co., of West Troy, N. Y., for 
deseription and prices of their bells. 


In these days when so many banks are 
unsafe and so many people are afraid to 
trust their money in them, people are com- 
mencing to put great faith in real estate 
investments, and very justly so; but the 
great trouble is to place the money to ad- 
vantage. To facilitate this, the America ) 
Investment Co., was incorporated i in Em- 
ot 0,0, and with a paid-up capital | W 

and with branches in Huron 

, Dak. This company offers 


several go 

sums at pretty good rates of in- 
srese Full information can be had by 
sen for a pamphlet and references, to 
E. 8. » Pres., 150 Nassau Street, 
New York , or to the Home Office, at 
Emmetsburg, wa. 








EBfeor. [Bonsnus on 


Toner Soaps: 
“ You have demonstrated that a fer /ectly pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, Finn - 
inend to ladies and to the community i: general 
the employment of your pore . la Belle 


soap over any ad: 


Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 





HIGH NOVELTIES ON 
EXHIBITION. 


JAMES MCREERY & CO. ARE 
NOW EXHIBITING THEIR RICH. 
EST AND MOST SELECT STYLES 
OF IMPORTED NOVELTIES. AN 
EXAMINATION 1S CORDIALLY 
INVITEv. 


James M'Creery & Co, 


manag and tith Street, 
ew York. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing, Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & C0. 

5 and 7 John Street, New York. 
47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
43 North Charles S'reet, Balt: more. 
Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and 

Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without 


Ri 
Goods: received and returned by mailand ex- 
press; also called for and delivered free within 
City limits. 
send for Circular and Price List. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 





-AN’S EXCH, 


q? Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 
phes Professors, Teacaers, Governesses, Mu- 
stele ns, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families and 
Churches. Also Bookkeepers, St pagraphens, 
— and Cashiers to Business Firm 
merry A. D. CULVER, 


DEST TEACHERS, aceiauctas 


AMERICAN 
prompy a for Families, Schools, and 
harge. 


Vey 





AND FOREIGN. 
without c 


Skilled ‘Teachers supplied with Positions. 
ay of eee ls free to Parents. 
Schoo — and sold. 
Bokool ax ae Kl K rgarten Material, etc. 
J.W. pe eng ann & ©o., 
pe School Institute, 7 East 14th 8t., N.Y 


TEACHERS #& 


should remember spss The Sch 
bulletin Teachers’ eet Syrac u ; 2) ‘ 
N. ¥. ris when a 
: a sudden 
is just | resig- 
what is nation 
just as school opens makes a good selection 
pooh Em difficult. We assume then that even 


AT THE LAST 


pd A. 4 pam “= can still offer a selection from 
le 


Caitient ae 
-— Ly "position 
po af thott a“ e 








we receive an application it wens immediate} testim 


attention. - BARDEEN. 


Reliable Teachers 
ey tm provided for Families, Schools, Col- 
ied Teachers supplied with Positions. 
okey a Good Schools Free to Paren's. 
School Property rented and sold. School and 
Kindergarten Material, etc. 


31 E. Fy RLM, OPP and Beth Ave. 


ew York Ci 


UNION 7aAcuEne AGENCY. 
shed 1880. 16 seor Place, New York Ci'y. 
Ww. - yin nage. As the season clos-8 we are 
glad to report to - {rons an unprecedented tn- 
crease of businese. ng the past ps es we have more 
than doub ed our FAY ve s cured tw ce 
as mavy son as a the previous year. In 
New Yor te alone, we bave secured such =e 
~~ = eee iien (816 0, Owego ‘$160u), Homer § 20 
ort Hel mry ($1200), Warwick (813 0) Nea dell 
(41200), . irvington Cy. », Aen, or th scores of desir 
avie piaces states, chair of Epural 
S-ience in Hivh Ochool, Loulevilie, Ky: $150) wer pe- 
near New York Ciy our a> wae ges are unriv- 
alled; and we iavive teacoers and trustees to call 
uoon us and inspect our system of work. Send stamp 
for circu ar, etc. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Supplies Superintendents, Colleges and Schools 
with competent teachers, in every department ; 
and assists Teachers in procuring suitable posi- 
tions. Circular a nd application form sent free 

A, B. FANNIN, Manager, 
Montg *mery. Ala. 











Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 
Transacted in Every vec and Territo y. 

so ts naan aianele and has been un 

usuali pe es ape BY in su! Sing teachers with po- 

sitions an schools wi 

“Your exactness 


mess secured the Pro- 

teasorship of Nacural in our University for Mr. 

John Lear. Twelve hours de! woulo bave given it 

1o another man.’ R._ H TRIPP, s’t Central Univer- 

sity oflowa. Send for lication form and list of 
onialsto L. A Di-=, Manager, 

. 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 





THE BOSTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


B Rost a re times staan cenit 
Schools, Fa with and 


teachers with ith posit ns. 
schoo)s to parents. Mrs, L. F. Seana yn 
Establish 


ed 1 
“SDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


be a a sch —— 
Assisis ea 7 Sptieient meat 

dons O Our ex ensive SCHOOL FURNISHING 
ness affords us facilities for cond a success- 
ful AGENCY DEPARTMENT at MUCH LESS THAN 
mvApplicati on Form a full particulars to 

pplication Form an any 
address, oy a do Ms 


oy +R Albany, 


INDERGARTNERS TRAIN E r 











to STA’ 





Rare onportunities afforded, Send for circular 
NORMAL SCHOOL, O-w ‘eo, NY. 





Is tt 
in any — 
need 0 
Sept. 


2 ane 


ville, 


it of investment in large 3000 


stamp, 5 Rw 8. ew OOLWIN alas, > =} South 
| Cherry St.. Nashville. Tenn. 
Heft t vacancy occur tn Aug. oF tet 


AMERICAN 4uD FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to schools, and familie-~, su 
perior Professors, Principals, Tutors, 
pea Ge Goyrressme for every + t- instruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or a J. vo o- n 
an rs UN FULTO 
23 Slom Square, Sow York. 


NO FEE 


For Registenticn . Largest supply of good 
ne and © I 1 Positions Phoe Teachers. 
Best facilities and’ best methods. Form 


for 
R. E. AVERY, 
omer $ esl SS Strect, New York 


-|DO YOU WANT TEACHERS ? 
DO YOU WANT SCHOOLS: 


Southern School Agency. 
(ESTAB! ISHED 1880.) 

1. Procures CompeTent Teachers for Schools 
and Families without c 2. Supplies 
——. —s yen ‘suitable places 
at smal with 











more places during Sept. last year than 
scarcity of £0 good teachers, and the 
nearest and best known teachers’ 


A and 
— “Be joit, 


ne 


Prin- 
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Elk 
is., 
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Scrofulous 


Humors are caused by a vitiated condi- 
tion of the blood which carries disease to 
every tissue and fibre of the body. Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla purifies and invigorates the 
blood, and eradi¢ates all traces of the 
serofulous taint from the system. 


I have used Ayer’s Suarsaparilla; in my 
family, for Scrofula, aud kuow, if it fs 
tuken faithfully, that it will thoroughly 
eradicate this terrible disease. I have 
also preseri it as a tonic, as well as an 
alterative, and honestly believe it to be the 
best blood medicine compounded. —W. F. 
Flower, M. D., D. D. 3., Greenville, Tenn. 


For years my daughter was troubled 
with Scrofulous Humors, Loss of Appetite, 
and General Debility. She took Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and, in a few months, was 


Cured 


Since then, whenever she feels debilitated, 
she resorts to this medicine, and always 
with most satisfactory results.— Geo, W. 
Fullerton, 82 W. Third st., Lowell, Mass. 


I was verv much afflicted, about a year 
ago, with Scrofulous Sores on my face 
and body. I tried several remedies, and 
was treated by a number of physicians, 
but received no benefit until 1 commenced 
taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Since using 
this medicine the sores have all disap- 

ared, and I feel, to-day, like a new man. 
fam thoroughly restored to health and 
strength. — Taylor James, Versailles, Ind. 


The many remarkable cures which have 
been effected by the use of 


’ 
Ayer’s Sar 
saparilla, furnish convincing evidence of 
its wonderful medicinal powers. 





Affections 

Of the Eyes, Lungs, Stomach, Liver, and 
Kidneys, indicate the presence of Scrofula 
in the system, and suggest the use of 
a powerful blood purifier. For this pur- 
pose Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has always 
proved itself unequaled. 

I was always afflicted with a Scrofulous 
Humor, and have been a great sufferer. 
Lately my lungs have been affected, caus- 
ing much pain and difficulty in breathing. 
Three bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla have 
relieved my lungs, and improved my 
health generally. — Lucia Cass, 360 Wash- 
ington ave., Chelsea, Mass. 

T was severely troubled, for a number 
of vears, with an affection of the Stomach, 
and with Weak and Sore Eyes—the re- 
sult of inherited Scrofula. 

By Taking 
a few bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla my 
eyes and stomach have ceased to trouble 


me, and my health has been restored. — 
E. C. Richmond, East Saugus, Mass. 


Three years ago I was greatly troubled 
with my Liver and Kidneys, and with 
severe pains in my back. Until I began 
taking Aver’s Sarsaparilla I obtained no 
relief. This medicine has helped me won- 
derfully. I attribute my improvement 
entirely to the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
and gratefully recommend it to all who 
are troubled as I have been. — Mrs. Celia 
Nichols, 8 Albion st., Boston, Mass. 


The healing, purifying, and vitalizing 
effects obtained by using Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla 


are speedy and permanent. It is the most 
economical blood purifier in the world. 





Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 








SOWER, POTTS & CO.,| 


PHILADELPHIA. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 


2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geomet~y and Trigonometry. 
Bro*ks’s *hilosophy of 4rithmeti 
Manuals of Methods a-d Keys to the Above. 
Mon ‘s Nor. Uuion System of Indust. 


rawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 
ME IN<“ORANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
Hoa ie Se ee io tresdway, ‘Sixty ates 
Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1883. 








CA8H CAPITAL. $8,000,000 00 

Reserve Premium Fund, 3,°L! 687 00 

Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims, 378.483 98 

Net Surplus, . 1,227 905 bk 

CASH ari $7,618.116 (8 

s ARY OF ASSETS 

ponds & ae being ist lien on R’1 Bs’t S07 bbe Ov 
z on ; 

United States Btoe 


A ‘market value), 2,879 390 OC 
Bank & y A Bonds,(m'ket value) 1,522,550 00 





val 

Loans on ‘able on demand, 122 850 
interest due on anuary 1586, 56 
Premiums uncollected & in hands of agents,3°8 /9:) 30 
Real Estate, 633 

TOTAL. 67 618 116¢8 
T. B. GREENE, Cuas. J. Martix, Pres. 
W.L Bietlow,>As’tSec’s D A Heatp, Vice-Pres. 
E @ Snow, Jr J H W supory, V.P. & Sec. 


New York, January 12th 13886 


condu sting day schools in good quiet order. Fach set 
coutains 230 Sorue proses artistic chromo excelsior, 
elegantly ithographed in nine 

ty different d signs colors and mottoes, pri-e per set 
: half get - set sam~les pretty cnromo 


200 L reward e cards. repor 
gud t-aovere chppiies, ce ali a wy Postage 


EINE ART PUB, CO., Warren, Pa. 





Our New School 


Aids are used for | the 


1001 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Theory and Practice 
OF TEACHING, 


Also, similar books on U.S. History, 
aphy, Grammar, and Arithmetic. 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents each, or the five 
books for $2.10, Circulars free. Address 
the publisher, B. A. HATHAWAY, 
Lebanon, Ohio. 


SCHOOL Bouewr 


TEACHERS 


tend us a tist of all the Schvol Books you wish tc 
ispose of and we will make an offer for cash 01 





aps 


W. H. KEYSER & Co.. 
Centh and Arch Ste, Phila. 


ACENTS WANTED. 


- We wens ? gavat in overs sown for woesasts 
ROVE. © best pa) or young ie. It 
is educative, instructive. and hn ting. ' at is 

© young people’s paper. rice, only 
$1.00 per year. It wir being eal quocess to 
the agent. One agent sent us 5,00 subscriptions 
toit. Long established, widely circul :ted. Good 


to agents. Saves poet & every town, 
Vilage. and schon district. Write for special 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO 








25 Clinton Plave, New York. 









GLADE ALL! 


Gold Band or Moss 


Golé Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold 





Band, or Moss Decorated ' 
ee oeser Beautiful Prior Hanging ey ee = 


gh f we TS A 


Greatest inducements ever offered. Now's your time to get ux 
orders for our celebrated Teas and Coffees, and secure a beautiful 









Rose China Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Toilet Set. or white Granite 
the same 





THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 & 33 Veeor St... Bow Vorrr 














A}Firm Legally Dissolved. 





From “ Perley’s Reminiscences of Sixty Years in 
National Metropolis.” 

John Holmes, although rude in speech 
and at times vulgar, was the humorous 
champion of the north Ever on the 
watch for some unguarded expression by 
a southern Senator, no sooner would one 
be uttered than he would pounce upon it 
and place the speaker in a most uncom- 
fortable position. John Tyler one day 
thought he could annoy Mr. Holmes, and 
wsked him what had become of that po- 
litical firm onve mentioned in debate by 
John Randolph as “‘ James Madison, Felix 
Grundy, Johu Holmes, and the Devil.” 
Mr. Holmes rose at once. ‘‘I will tell the 
gentleman,” said he, *‘ what has become 
of that firm. The first member is dead, 
the second has gone into retirement, the 
third now addresses you, and the last has 
gone over to the Nullifiers, and is now 
electioneering among the gentieman’s con- 
stituents So the partnership is legally 
dissulved.” . 


EX-SECRETARY Evarts tells a story at 
his own expense about a small donkey 
which he sent up to his country-seat 
some years ago for the use of his children, 
of whom some were then quite young. 
One of his little daughters, going out wit 
her nurse to admire the animal in its pad- 
dock, was sorely distressed when the don- 
key lifted up its voice and brayed doleful- 
ly. *‘ Poor thing, poor thing!” exclaimed 
the sympathetic child; t suddenly 
brightening up, she turned to her nurse 
and said; “Oh! I am so glad! Papa will 
be here on Saturday, and then it wont 
feel so lonesome !” 


IMPORTANT. 
Pee a = visit or ry New York tity. ane 
age Exp a , anc 
stop at the Grand Union Hot Opposite Grand 
Central Depot. 
t rooms fitted up at a cost of one 


million do at $land upwards perday. Euro- 
pean Plan. vator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse cars, stages, and elevated raii- 


roads to all depots. ft can live better for 
leas money at Grand Union Hotei than at any 
other first-class hetel in the city. 


Tue false friend is like the shadow of a 
sun-dial. 


A swell dinner—Dried apples and water. 


Educated and Experienced. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla is prepared by C. I. Hood & 
Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass., who have a 
thorough knowledge of pharmacy, and man 
years practical experience in the business. It 
pr with the test skill and care, under 

e direction of * men who originated it. 
Hence Hood’s Sarsaparilla may be depended 
upon as a thoroughly pure, und reliable 
medicine. 


A SCALDED cat dreads cold water. 


Foots invent fashions and wise men 
follow them. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP should al 
ware be used for CHILDREN TEETHING. it 
SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the UUMS. allays 
all pam, CURES WIND COLIC amd is the BEST 
EDY FOR DIARRHEA. 25 CTS. A BOTTLE. 


Licut burdens borne far become heavy. 


THE richest man carries nothing away 
with him but a shroud. 

Hay Fever Sufferers.—The number of people 
annually afflicted witn this most anno mala. 
oy scems to be greatly on the increase. ees 
The editor ot this journal is an annual victim, 
and with a view to discover a specific, has tried 
numerous remedies, Of “Ely’s Cream 
— 2 = Se a and most 
satisfactory, two applications grea alla 
the usual symptums in the nose and eyes. we 
would recommend its use by all subject to hay 
fever, and we gladly bear unsolicited testimony 
to its efficiency in our own case. oss 9 
—Media, Pa., ord. 


“Goes without saying ”"—A mute. 

“Internal improvements” — Artificial 
teeth. 

Rheumatism and the Gout, cease their twinges 


if the affected pert is daily washed with Glenn's 
Sulphur Soap, which banishee pain and readers 


the joints anc muscles yo = elastic, tis, 
at the same time a very ve clarifier and 
beautifier of the skin. 
Glenn's Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, Bo. 
GermanaCorn Remover 


Bunions,250 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Biack 4 Brown, Sa 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure ia | Minute, Ba 


Junk men in China all serve in the navy. 


A small country seat—the milk stool.— 
Texas Siftings. 
MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM. 
Is known and 
asa pengant effective remedy for 


Sweet home—aA bee hive. 





Fowl traders—Poulterers. 








Purify the Blood. 


We do not claim that Hood's Sarsaparilla is the 
only medicine deserving public confidence, but 
we believe that to purify the blood, to restore and 
renovate the whole system, it is absolutely 
unequalied. The influence of the blood upon 
the health cannot be overestimated. If it be- 
comes contaminated, the train o: consequences 
by whica the health is undermined is immeasur- 
able. Loss of Appetite, Low Spirits, Headache, 
Dyspepsia, Debility, Nervousness and other 
“Little (7?) ailments” are the premonitions of 
more serious and often fatal results. Try 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Bold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
enly by C. 1. HOOD & OO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Doliur 


CREAM BALM pemee ee 


Gives Relief at once 
and Cures 


COLD in HEAD, 


CATARRH, 
HAY FEVER. 


Not a Liquid, Snuff & 
or Powder. Free from 
Injurious Drugs and 
Off ensive odors. 


A particle is applied Into ¢ach nostril ard is agree- 
sbie. Price 5 cls at druggiste: by mail, reg‘stered, 
6c aad free, ELY BRUTHERS, Druggiste, 


Owego 

“eck’s Patent Improved Cusbtoned Ear Drums perfeet 
y restore the bearing, and perform the work of the 
a1atural drum. Always in position, but invisible to 
thers and comfortable to wear. All conversation and 
“ven whispers heard distinetiy. We refer to those us 
ug them. Send for llustrated book with testimonials, 

F HIACOE 848 Rrosdway © ¥ Weotion thte paper 


FIN ANCIAL. 

The Americag Investment Company, of Em- 
metsburg, lowa, incerpeoreéed, with a paid-up capital of 
@50e . With bret as at Huron and Mitchell, Da- 
Kota, r first Morteage Pure Loans in lowa, Minn., Da- 
kota, and Neb., beth Land Iaterest G6 usar 
anteed, Also 6 per cent mture Bonds (obligations 























of the Company), running 10 years, secured by M 

leans de with the Mereantile Trust 

N. ¥. lt aise issees Demand Certificates of Deposit at 
per cent interest. Write for pamphiet and veleem cs 


ome Office, b . 
E. 8. Ormsby, Pres. 180 Nase 60h. B 4 


THE WONDERFUL 


UBURG CHAIR. 
nd ra b 





att Sete 
«uerre eet 5) Seed Sn ‘Satta Sa 


McShane Bell Foundry, 
Finest Grade of Bells, 
Curmm asp Peats for CAC RCRES 
SCHOOLS, &c. Send for Price and Cate 
‘ogue. Address, H McBHANE & CO. 
Wention thie naner Ralrtreore WA 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Be! ls of Pure Coppe. aad Tin for Caurch: 

hools, Fire Alarms, F arma, etc, POLLY 
ARRANTED, Catalogue sent Pree. 
VAUNIIFEW 2 TPOO Mlannlneet! 7 





















Musica! far seuncing 4 © gniy sat iefac- 
tory Belis for Scheels, Churches “tc. 


MENEELY & CO. |} 
WEST TROY, N, ¥. R26. 


Desortption and orices on apotioattun. 


Btrunt Tu a pic yeLe 
















Of any kind, send -w.c 
Dayton ustra 
List of wand SECONDHAND MacHINEs. 
hand BICYCLES taken in exchange. 
SICYCLES Repsired and Nicke! Piated 


ALLEN’S FORTY LESSONS 


—IN— 


DOUBLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING 


(As Used tm Actual Business.) 


Arranged for Graded and High Schools, 

Price, $1 50; Introduction price to Schools and 
Teachers, $1.'0. Sample co; sent at Introduc- 
tion price. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Second edition now ready. 


GEORGE ALLEN, Yewberne, N. C. 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED. (or 


PLATFORM ECHOE! 
, By John B. Gough... 
pees 











sed beso Me Geng yee, 
oe Sear uteGPol Sts. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


GREEK LESSONS. 


Prepared to accompany the Grammar of Hadley and Allen, 
By Rozert P, Keep, Ph. D., Principal of the Normal (Conn.) Free Academy. 





Introductory price, $1.20. 





Sample c py sent to any teacher of Greek on receipt of the Introductory 
price, post-pai 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 


THACHERS OF GREER! 


Barnes’ New 


which, after all, is the Tru momy. 


Great attention has been paid s the Maps. 
‘They are full without crowding. Ali the names 
be form ones tog quesiess. 6 papeuay cana 
oO e largest ies, are engraved | — ee 
Standard Time, Com Latitude, 
Areas, fk levations, and apccenunes Heads 
of River aeolian Scale of Distances 
traveled 5 ven time by rail or steamer, High- 
lands, nds, rineipal Seaports, and 
je Tn Routes are all shown. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Geographical Course. 
Two BOOK SERIES, 

Barner’ Elementary Geography. 
Barnes’ Complete Geography. 2S 
The object in view in the pie pengeretion of these books was not so much Cheapness as wa 


Cloth, s. -6O 


THE COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY. 


Map Drawing, combined with Goesqaeativ e 
Areas, isan japorsent feature of the book. Syn- 
opsis, Topi Reviews and Language les- 
sons are Siren at the end of each cha . The 
Bulletin of Recent Discoveries Progress 
of Events is a unique and valuable feature. It is 
brou; So ee ee ey 

In  Apeseds are given Areas, Populations, 
Heights of Mauntanne, ee of Rivers, 





A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK fon CHICAGO. 





Eclectic Series. Announcements. 


WHITE’S PEDAGOGY. (Ready Sept. 1.) 
The Elements of Pedagogy. 2 Se E. Wurre, LL. D., Supt. of Oinei ti Public 
A thorough and Pactical discussion of the science and art of school education. 12mo., fa 
cloth. Introduction price, $1.50, 


McGUFFEY’S WORD LIST. 

More than 10,000 words from McGuffey’s Primer and Readers, arranged in lessons as found in 
the successive lessons in the books. Proaunciation indicated by diacritical marks; the words 
diviied into syllables; silent letters cancelled and accented syllables marked. 16mo., 80 pp. 
Introduction and Sample Copy price, 10 cents, 


ECLECTIC LANGUAGE LESSONS. 
By M. E. THALHEIMER, author of Histor--s. Designed to accustom children to a correct use of 
the elementary forms of speech, with as little reference as possible to the technicalities of gram- 
mar. Profusely Illustrated. Full ¢ loth,12mo. Introduction and Sample Copy price, 35c. ; 


Exchange price, 20c, 
NEW CATALOGUE. 
Free to Teachers and School Officers. Messrs. Van Antwerp, Brose 





& Co.’s new eomplete des- 


criptive Catalogue is now ready. It is illustrated with ts of Drs. McGurrey, Ray, 


Warts, HARVEY, HOLBROOK, jHUYLER, RIDPATH, and MILNE. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., jz pomtSuwce Sey ¥ore**° 
STON EK’s 


8 Hawley Street, Boston 
s 
History of England. 
By A. P. Strong, LL.D., Supt. of Schools, U:ty of Springfield, 
Mass., fully illustrated with maps, etc. 
Carefully prepared, Impartial, 
Concise, Interesting. 


The social life and progress of the people is made a prominent feature. 





Adopted in a large number of leading cities. Copy sent for examination on re- 
ceipt of 50 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston. 
PATENTED DECEMBER 8th, 1885. 


NUMBER TABLETS for Supplementary Work in Arithmetic, 


By A. W. POTTER, M.S, and T. J. McCONNON, Ph.D, 








Num berTablets, Nos. 1 to 12, per dosen, - - - - - 80.86 
Number Tablets, No. A, - - - ~ - ° 4 

Answers to Number Tablets (pamphlets), per copy, - - - - - «32 
Algebra Tablets, Nos. I., I1., IIL, per dozen - - 41,26 


Each Tablet consists of 50 pages of examples, perforated and pa be pranen aut handed in by 
pupils,—with from five to fifteen pages of blank paper. 


Orders for mail shipment must be accompanied by six cents in stamps for each Tablet. 


LANGUAGE TABLETS, 


or Supplementary Work, arranged for schools of all grades. In twelve parts, each containing 
56 sheets; 50 sheets of from five to ten exercises to be written out on sheet below, which is per- 





forated, to be detached and handed in to teacher. Numbers 1, 2,3 are beautifully illustrated witb 
appropriate pictures. No. cos 16 pages of Script, oxprcesl y drawn and e ved for this 
series. Numbers 1 to 4 are also ruled on ascale of thirds, like copy-books, with double ruling 


Numbers 4 to 12 have single ruling, per dozen 86 cents. 
[ay Descripttve catalogue forwarded, on application. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CoO., 


107 Chambers Street, New York, 22 Bromfield Street, Boston 
327 Sansome Street, San Francisco 209 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


i HAVE REMOVED 
KE. H. BUTLER & CO’S’ Agency from Bond Street to 
686 Broadway, N. Y. 


MITCHELL’S GEOGRAPHIES, MITCHELL'S OUTLINE MAPS, 
BUTLER’S NEW READERS, BUTLER’S READING CHARTS, 
AND OTHER APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Cc. H. BROWNE, 


L PAGES Popular Cheap Publications. 
Plays, Novels, Song Books, Joke Books, Letter 


UID GLUE rei Pores eer: tseay Reckoner Cook 








s 


Jans pene tiny Full descriptive catalogue sent free 
| aa aa emmets.: to 
A. T. B. DEWEEy, Publisher, 
3 Rose St., New ork, 





DS aiee sane 


O-F sample Tin Gan by 


ahs HOMES EPEGEMUSREING | Sot te ate ke a | eae 


Which has 


Appletons’ or Beribner's Britannica, and is 
regarded as the only 


A Revolution in Cyclopedias ! 


“ Better than seer: Better than the Britannica; tbe Best of all, JOHNSON’S” 
very home, school, and office should have a set of 


““Johnson’s Universal Cyclopzedia,” 


ju ust been revised in each of its 33 departments at a cost of over 
complete li ay & at a price which every one can afford. It costs less than 


000. It makes a most 
alf as much as either 


much more satisfactory In overy way. It is now 


Standard Cyclopzedia 


by scholars and all who use it. It was made FOR the people. and the PEOPLE are buying it at 
the rate of 400 sets a week. For particulars and terms address 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 11 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


("Teachers and experienced men wanted in every county. 





rithms.” 


NEW BOOKS. 


Wells Plane Geometry. 


By WEBSTER WELLS, S. B., Prof. of Mathematics in Mass. Institute of Technology, aot author of 
“ Plane and Reherien! Trigonometry,’ * “University Algebra,” “ Academic Aigebra,”’ “ Loga- 


The couplet work of Plane and Solid Geometry will be ready in November. 





delivered in any part of the country at 85 cents 


87 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Forty Lessons in Punctuation 


AND USE OF CAPITALS. 


By Mitton Quay, Teacher of English in the Pingry School, Elizabeth, N 
This is un:form in style and sine with our “ Number Lessons.” 


J. 
Price, ‘72 cents per dozen; or, 
per dozen. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


743 Broadway, New York, 





A 
cloth, Nk $1.50 


cinatng ramble through the garaen of Knglish.” 
sophy of Words’ reads like 
equally intelligible to 

of information and 
TEREST AND STERLING WORTH. The autho 
Sent re, on receipt of 


toddard, in the Fy and onan 88; 
@ romance. Fro 


ges, @ ing to 
pre-eminently a volume for tthe librury table, — for the pocket of an habitual 
a practical and intimate nae y of the classic and poe caagacs, 
and a marked originality of thought, ay to make Prof. Garlanda 
r calls it “a popular introduction to the eslence © f ian- 
guage,’ and in that field itis probably UNRIVALLED.” 


A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WORDS. 


popular ietroduction to the science of language. By FREDERIC GARLANDA, Ph. D. 12mo, 


ead it with much interest, and recommended it to the young men at Oxford.”—Mazx Muller. 
r. Howard Crosby: “ admirably interesting and instructive.” 
rge Perry, in the NV. Y. Home Journal: *‘ lot a dry stuay of abstractions, but a vivacious, fas- 


bi My is not extravagant to say that * The Philo- 
f. Garlanda has described words, their origins, 


5 | their growth and changes in > bappy a vein that b he entertains and instructs contineaily, and is 
to the no én langrua, nd It iz 


7 ' vast amount 


A. LOVeLL &'co.. 16 Astor Place, New York. 





THE MAKING 


In parti-colored cloth, vellum 75 cents. 


OF PICTURES. 


By Mrs. Saran W. WuHiTMAN. A standard work upon art and art methods, by one 
of the most successful of American artists. Invaluable to teachers and all inter- 
ested in pictures of any kind. Written in popular style, and full of detail and 
explanation scarcely to be had elsewhere outude 


of the studios. Price, 60 cents. 


The Interstate Publishing Company, 
BOSTON: 30 Franklin Street. CHICAGO: 183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave. 





Grammar and Analysis 


DIAGRAMS. 








prtase mention the SCHOOL JOURNAL, when com- 
mudicating with advertisers. 


THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTFATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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